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“Here's what you've always wanted!" 


A PRACTICALLY UNBREAKABLE 


REINFORCED WARP YARN 


Twice the Tensile Strength — Five Times the Abrasive Resistance 
of Ordinary Yarn 
The entire Robinson ROYARN line is also available at GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS, Division 
of Hughes Fawcett, Inc. P.O. Box 276 Dunellen, N. J. 
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ROBINSON YARNS, INC. 


Mill at 55 Union Street 
Mail Address Box 787 Worcester, Mass. 





FOR A FINER FABRIC 
RELY ON 
BUTTERWORTH QUALITY HANDWEAVING YARNS 
Because Butterworth is your guarantee of fine fabrics 
Noted handweaving studios throughout the country rely on Butterworth 


yarn, no matter what the job. Just feel the softness of Butterworth yarn, 
see its sheen and lustre—and you'll know why. 


Choose from more than 260 glorious shades and colors. Your choice of 
many different weights—all available on convenient half pound tubes. 


COTTON & COTTON NOVELTIES LINEN 
Cotton Fast Dye Reverse Tow Linen Butterworth Brand 
Cotton Mercerized Perle 


(Available in 2 ply 10 and 2 ply 5, in a 


Novelties — Ratine, Knot, Lace, choice of 42 different shades and colors 
Chenille plus white and natural.) 

RAYON & RAYON NOVELTIES EDERLIN PURE LINEN YARN 

Spun Rayon — Sunfuast (15 different sizes in white and natural, 
Novelties—Flake, Ratine, Twist, plus 22 exciting colors in 7/1, 12/1, 20/1. 
Chainette 20/2, 12/2, and 40/2.) 


These are just a few of the family of BUTTERWORTH handweaving yarns 


manufactured in our own plant to assure the highest of standards. 





WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE CARDS Just 25¢ per set 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 


2222 East Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
Over 70 Years in Yarns 
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May we be among the first 


to wish the merriest of Christmases and the happiest 


of New Years to all our readers, at home and abroad. 


In the past year developments in handweaving have 


been highly significant, not only for weavers, but, in 


many aspects, for all craftsmen. We know that next 


year will bring still more important activities and we 


wish you all the best of luck in all your ventures. 


“Handweaving has been around a long time but hand- 
weavers have never had it so good,” an internationally 
known American handweaver said the other day. She 
was commenting upon the growing interest on the part 
of museum directors in American craftsmen. It 1s signi- 
ficant for the weavers that museums not only are offer 
ing more exhibitions but they also are buying handwoven 
textiles, both for use of their students and for their per 
manent collections. Individuals also are buying fine tex- 
tiles much as in the past they bought paintings. Textiles 
are more important than ever in interior design—notice 
the number of times fabric interest appears in discussions 
of home furnishings. Tapestries are staging a revival, 
hoth in public and private buildings. Craftsmen also are 
having their impact on museums—recent craft shows in 
many sections of the country have broken all museum 
attendance records. 


CR 


Here at Handweaver & Crajtsman we feel that we al- 
ready have received a gratifying Christmas gift from 
our subscribers. Not only are they renewing their sub- 
scriptions in large numbers, but renewing for two, three, 
and five vears. That indicates to us that they like what 
they find in the magazine and that they think we shall be 
around for a long time! 


Ron) 


The increasingly serious approach of the amateur 
handweavers to their craft is important not only for in- 
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dividual weavers but also has wide implications for the 
textile industry. Amateurs are moving into the profes- 
sional field at quite a noticeable rate. An important in- 
dication of this new approach is the number of weaving 
seminars and workshops sponsored by guilds and other 
groups in the last year at which lectures and instruction 
offered were on a highly professional level. Museums and 
universities have been cooperating with weavers’ groups 
to the delight and gratification of both. Weavers are dis- 
covering that the more they know about their craft, the 
more fun it is. More knowledge also means more effec- 
tive and economical use both of materials and time 


As to the handweaver’s place in the textile trade, we 
beg to refer you to the article in the Fall, 1954, issue by 
Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., former director of Good Design 
for the Museum of Modern Art. It provides an interest- 
ing answer as to who ts responsible for many important 
trends in textiles. 


Please, p/ease send in changes of address promptly and 
reduce the pile of magazines returned to this office be- 
cause subscribers had not notified us they were moving. 
Unless you leave a deposit with your former postmaster, 
along with change of address, nothing but first class mail 
will be forwarded. May we ask you also not to send in 
lemporary changes of address. Please arrange that with 
your postmaster. 






























is proud to announce 
the appointment of 


HOME YARNS CO. 


645 Hegeman Avenue 
Brooklyn 7, New York 














as distributor of 
Lame hand-weaving yarns 
and non-tarnishing metallics 


The appointment of Home Yarns Co. as 
distributor of Lamé , ~ns marks another 
forward step in the untiring efforts of this 
internationally known organization to supply 
hand weavers everywhere with a complete 
line of quality yarns for all types of 


looms, patterning and designing. 


7 
Lame...the precious look that lasts” 
made by STANDARD YARN MILLS, Glendale, L.I., N.Y. 


*Trademark 
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point, irregular point, broken, and 
tab by Note that tab by is not possible 
on a toedion twill threading. Fabrics 
illustrated desiqned by Miss Frey 
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Pattern and Structure in Handwoven Fabrics 


So much of our knowledge of hand- 
weaving has little 
isolated islands of information 
have learned “Missouri Trouble” 
(for instance) as Missouri Trouble. 
We have not stopped to consider 
whether it is a pattern or a “weave.” 
We have learned “Dornick” as a 
definite draft and without regard to 
where it belongs in the whole over-all 
picture of weaving. We have not con- 
sidered the difference between pat- 
tern and structure or realized 
structure is another term for weave. 
Each draft that we see or each piece 
of cloth that we weave is an indivi- 


4 


been learned in 


we 


by BERTA FREY 


dual nugget of knowledge 
and distinct—without any relation to 
any other draft or fabric. Many of 
us have not classified our knowledge 


separate 


and arranged it all in neat little 
pigeonholes. 
In commercial fabrics, no one 


would ever confuse satin with taffeta, 
or with velvet or with damask. And 
so far as pattern is concerned, 
never confuse 


we 
a stripe or plaid with 
a polka dot or a flower print. 
Perhaps it is because, in handweav 
ing, pattern is the result of structure 
that we do not stop to consider the 
difference sometimes 


and so we are 


contused. 


Let first consider 


us pattern in 
commercial fabrics. A polka dot may 
be a woven dotted swiss or it may 


be 
a pattern on percale ; 


a paste printed swiss; it might be 


or it might be 
or 


en taffeta or on satin, on silk or 


rayon crepe; it could even be a pat 
tern on velvet. The dots might be 
large or small; they might all be the 
sume size, or they might be varied 
SIZeS ; they could all be one color or 


they could be the “confetti” 
but in all cases the pattern is still 
“polka dot” and no question about it. 


Now let us look at some structures 


variety, 
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of commercial fabrics. We will recog- 
nize instantly the crisp even weave 








of taffeta and we will never confuse 





it with the smooth lustrous surtace 











of satin. The taffeta is a plain weave 





where each weft passes over one and 

under one Warp ; satin is a softer Labby sampler. Shows a few of the ~ patterns possible on a tabby weave 

fabric that has long warp floats or by varying only {wo colors in both warp and wet. 7 he sampler 1s threaded 

skips on the right side. The reverse with & arrangements of dark and light threads and is woven as drawn 1. 
g 


side may be one of several finishes. 7/e result is 64 different patterns. 

Velvet is still a different construction Draft A. For tabby pattern blanket. Does not show the two extra light 
it has a pile surface. threads inserted to separate the various samples. 
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The fiber in the cloth may make a 
difference in the commercial name of 
the fabric, but it does not necessarily 
change the structure. Muslin, percale, 
duck are all plain weave just as taf- 
feta is. The structure or weave is the 
same, but the fiber has changed the 
appearance and possibly the use of 
the fabric. It is the material and the 
use that changed the names—not the 
structure. 

Damask is an different 
structure than any of the above, it is 
really a form of satin with the pattern 
formed by the direction of the floats 
or overshots—sometimes they are in 


entirely 


the warp and sometimes they are in 
the weft. Here it is the structure that 
makes the pattern. There are thou- 
sands of different patterns in damask, 
but the structure remains the 
and is so distinctive that it is not con- 
fused with any other type of fabric. 

Except in damask, so far as com- 


same 


mercial fabrics are concerned, pattern 
and structure have little in common. 
Most commercial patterns are printed 
on fabrics that were woven as a more 
or less plain weave. Although we oc- 
casionally find prints on velvet or 
corduroy or other elaborate 
cloth, most patterns are printed on 
cloths of more simple construction. 

It is only rarely that printed pat- 
terns are applied to handwoven fab- 
rics. This is because handwoven fab- 
rics by their weave, or structure, form 
their own decoration. 

There are two main ways of achiev- 
ing pattern in handwoven fabrics. 
One is by the finger controlled meth- 
ods such as are represented by the 


some 


various tapestry, lace or laid-in tech- 
The other method is by 
control and it is with the 
types of harness controlled patterns 
that we 

The pattern in handwoven fabrics 
is achieved by using one of the sev- 
eral types of 


niques. 


harness 


are concerned here. 


weave. Each type of 
weave has its own characteristic ap- 
pearance and its characteristic 
draft method — of 


Though there may be 


own 
treadling. 
hundreds or 
even thousands of different 


and 


patterns 
in any one type of weaving, the struc- 
ture of that type remains the same. 

Handwoven fabrics may be classi- 
fied according to their structure and 
the type of draft that produces that 
structure, regardless of pattern. Each 
tvpe has its own characteristics; 
some characteristics are common to 


two or more types. Each type has one 
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char- 


distinguishing 


particular and 
acteristic that no other type possesses. 
The 


niques in handweaving may be classi- 


most commonly used tech 


hed by their structures as follows 


1 Tabby 

2 Twills 

3 M’s and O's 

} The Bronsons 

5 Summer and Winter 


6 Colonial Overshot 
7 Crackle 
Plain or tabby weave is the sim 
plest form of cloth; each warp passes 
over one and under one weft and each 
weft passes over one and under one 
warp. It may be varied by adding 
color to the warp or to the weft. to 
produce stripes. Color in both warp 
and weft results in checks or plaids. 
Tabby may also be varied by combin- 


Ing varns of various sizes, various 










= et« 
ew emer te 


lhove. Detail of Summer and Winte) 
Bi LOU. W's 
and O's woven as drawn in. Soft, 6- 
hoth and 


woven as drawn in. 


strand silk for 
20-dent reed 


war wet 


Dull 
and lustrous yarns, rough and smooth 


colors and/or various textures 


varns, 
| 


the possibilities are endless 
the | used, the 
structure of tabby remains the same 

By the 
color, tabby can have a very definite 
“pattern.” dark alter 
nating with two light threads in both 
warp result in the well 
known “Shepherds Check.” One dark 
and light 
into 


Xegardless of varn 


use and arrangement otf 


Two threads 


and weft 


Can be 
\nd 


there are variations by the hundreds 


one alternating 


elaborated cabin.” 


“log 


Twills are characterized by having 


the weft thread pass over two or 
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1s not used. 


more warps and under one or more 
Wa©rps; each “over” of the weft pro 
left of the 
“over” in the previous pick by one 


vresses to the right or 


warp thread thus giving a slant or 
diagonal appearance to the surface of 
the cloth. Direct twills have the slant 
in one direction only, either to the 
the left. Point 
called reverse twills) 
have the direction of the slant in one 
direction 


right or to twills 


( sometimes 


then in 
the opposite direction for a distance, 


for a distance and 
resulting in a zigzag sort of pattern. 
Point twills are further divided into 
herringbone and irregular twills. A 
herringbone twill has an equal num- 
her of warp ends in the slant in each 
\n 
vider stripe in one direction than in 
the other 

Broken twills are also point twills, 
lut the | the warps 
through the heddles is broken at the 


direction irregular twill has a 


sequence ol 


reverse point thus preventing a weft 


float over three warps. In commer- 


ally woven fabrics, the broken twill 
used almost exclusively, for mill 
men have a rule that there must never 
he a skip of more than two threads 
in a fabric. 
\ctually, 
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Detail of Crackle unusual 
combination of yarns and small pa- 
tern. Ilarp. carpet warp and cotton 
boucle. Hoeft, soft rug worsted, 
pattern: tabby alternates same yarns 
as in warp. See Draft B. 


WeAVC, 


ror 


techniques are elaborations of a twill 
of one kind or another, but because 
the cloth develops certain character- 
istics of 1ts own in the evolution, we 
have made separate classifications for 


them. The small drafts sometimes 
called “Dornick” are merely broken 
iwills. 


A weaver may do very nicely with 
out anv more knowledge of weaving 
than the twills for the variations with 
color and texture, added to variations 
endless. In 
fact, there is a school of thought to- 


in treadling, are almost 


day that feels handweaving should be 


limited to the twills and that “pag 
tern” should be the province of the 
inachine. Certainly no one weaver 


will ever live long enough to exhaust 
the possibilities of the twills. It is this 
“texture” 
held the 


Curing the past several years 


stvle in weaving that has 


supremacy in handweaving 


But stvles in weaving as in cloth 


ing and books and music change with 


the vears and who knows how 


long 





it will be until the so-called pattern 
weave will eclipse the so-called tex- 
ture type of weave? So far as | per- 
sonally am concerned, I feel that a 
knowledge of structures the 
weaver as a color palette serves an 


serves 


artist. So I go on to a further study 
of structures. 

M’s and O’s has many names. In 
some old books it is called merely 
“linen weave.” Some of the Scandi- 
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navian books cal! it “Poor Man’s 
Damask”. There may be many names 
for it, but the essential structure re- 
mains the same. The various ways of 
treadling may change the appearance 
to a greater or less degree, but not 
the actual structure. 

Here, for the first time in the de- 
velopment from the twills, we find a 
more clearly defined pattern. The pat- 
tern blocks are made by parallel over- 
shots in a corded sort of effect, and 
the background is tabby. There are 
usually an even number of columns of 
small overshots in a single block. Pat- 
tern and background are interchange- 
able ;—that is, what is pattern in one 
row becomes background in the fol- 
lowing row. It is a two-thread con- 
struction—there is only one warp and 
one weft. Both sides of the fabric are 
wlentical in structure and _ pattern. 
This is the distinguishing character- 
istic of M’s and O’s. No other weave 
is identical on both M’s and 
O’s is actually a combination of a 
repeat twill and a broken twill. The 
most usual draft for this*weave has 
groups of eight threads to make a 
single unit of the design, but this is 
not a definite law. 

Spot Bronson is a also 
known as “speck weave,” “‘barley- 
corn,” or “spot weave.” In some old 
books it is called “diaper.” Huck is 
a well-known member of this family 
of weaves. It is a two-spot pattern 
that has evolved into an easy method 
of production on four harnesses. The 
pattern is made by small blocks or 
spots of overshots which may or may 
not vary in size, and the background 
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In” by Miss Frey. 


3 Detail of crackle 
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is tabby. The pattern and tabby back- 
ground are interchangeable; it is a 
two-thread construction—one warp 
and one weft. The pattern is identical 
on both sides. The distinguishing 
characteristic of this weave is that the 
pattern is made by weft overshots on 
one side and by warp overshots on 
the reverse side. The draft for Spot 
3ronson is a very characteristic one 

-it has no apparent relation to a twill 
draft. 

Lace Bronson is another weave of 
many names. The blocks of pattern 
are made by an open lace effect weave 
and the background is tabby. It is a 
two-thread construction. The pattern 
and background are interchangeable. 
Actually Lace Bronson is made by 
placing two or more spots next to 
ezch other and putting a dividing 
thread between them. It is the divid- 
ing thread that gives the “windows” 
in the lace. The pattern is alike on 
hoth sides, but weft overshots make 


the pattern on one side and warp 
overshots make the pattern on the 
reverse side. The two Bronson 


weaves are the only weaves that have 
this structural characteristic of warp 
overshots on one side and weft on 
the other. The weave often called 
“Swedish Lace” is identical in struc- 
ture with Lace Bronson, but the dif- 
ference is in the method of writing 
the draft. Like its cousin, huck, it is 
an easier way of weaving on a 
counterbalanced loom. 

Summer and Winter is a weave 
producing a sturdy fabric that de- 
serves to be used more than it is. 
Here, for the first time, we find a 


three-thread construction. There is 
one warp, but there are two wefts; 
one weft makes the pattern, but the 
second weft weaves a plain tabby 
fabric. The pattern is superimposed 
on a plain tabby fabric. The pattern 
and background are interchangeable. 
The pattern reverses ; what is pattern 
on one side becomes background on 
the other. The pattern blocks may or 
miay not be combined to make larger 
blocks of pattern. This is particular- 
ly true of patterns on more than four- 
harness looms. The pattern blocks 
are large blocks composed of small 
overshots and the overshots are over 
three warps and under one. Some of 
the overshots at the edges of blocks 
may be over only two warps. The 
overshots are not parallel, but stagger 
like bricks in a wall. The staggering 
of the small overshots is the distin- 
guishing characteristic of Summer 
and Winter ; in no other weave do we 
find the overshots staggering in a 
single block. 

There are several ways to treadle 
Summer and Winter to change the 
appearance to a degree. When woven 
as drawn in, the structure of Summer 
and Winter is identical on both sides 
of the fabric, but the pattern reverses. 
If woven in pairs, the pattern still 
reverses, and the structural appear- 
ance changes to a slight degree on the 
reverse side. 

Crackle is the more usual name for 
the Swedish “‘Jamptlandsvav.” The 
large pattern blocks are made by 
small parallel overshots—over three 
and under one warp. The structure is 
alike on both sides, but the pattern 
reverses. It is a three-thread con- 
struction. 7wo pattern blocks are al- 
ways woven at one time and the com- 
bination of blocks is fixed and con- 
stant in a twill combination. The pat- 
tern looks like a greatly enlarged 
twill. The distinguishing character- 
istic of Crackle is that the pattern 
twill 


blocks always combine in a 


combination. 

The draft of Crackle is a point twill 
of four threads on three adjacent 
harnesses. To see a crackle draft is 
to know immediately that it is a twill 
derivative. The Bronson and Summer 
and Winter drafts have no apparent 
relation to a twill in their more usual 
forms, but there is no mistaking the 
twill origin of Jamptlandsvav or 
Crackle. 

It is a rather difficult weave to use, 
for so many of the patterns one finds 
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in books are large and sprawling. 
Done in plain yarns, the results are 
not always worth the efforts. But the 
structure is such a good one, particu- 
larly for upholstery fabrics that it is 


really worth the effort to develop 
suitable designs and to try for more 
interesting effects in the use of dif- 
ferent yarns. 

Colonial Overshot is probably the 
best known of the pattern structures 
because for so many years it was the 
only one that American handweavers 
had. It has been used for everything 
and many times most inappropriately. 
It is a three-thread construction 
one warp and two wefts. The pattern 
is made by blocks of parallel over- 
shots and these pattern blocks often 
vary in size and shape. The structure 
is the both sides, but the 
pattern is different. The background 
blocks 
“half-tone” The 
halftone blocks are tabby in structure, 
hut the pattern weft is combined with 


same on 


1s composed of some tabby 


and 


some blocks. 


the tabby binder weft to give a half 
tone effect. The distinguishing char- 
acteristic of Colonial Overshot is that 
in addition to being a three-thread 


construction, it is a three-tone weave, 


pattern, half-tone and tabby. 

The draft of Colonial Overshot 
shows very clearly its development 
from the plain twill, for it is a re 
peat twill. This type of weave is the 
easiest way to make a great variety 
of patterns on a counterbalanced and 
a four-harness loom. Perhaps that is 
the reason it has been so overworked 
It was originally a 
blanket the mountain 
fer it “kivver” or 
Woven as drawn in, 


bedspread or 
weave ; name 


lid.” 


there is no mis 


was “kiver 
taking it as a bedspread weave. And 
while it is lovely on a four-poster bed 
New 


i, definitely out of place as curtain 


in a England saltbox house, it 
material or wearing apparel. Unfor- 
tunately in the public mind, it seems 
to be the only pattern weave that is 
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W eavers 
by ELEANOR W. CLARK 


The first weavers’ seminar in Mas- 
was the 
the western part of the 
state and held July 28-29 at Skinner 
Hall, University of Massachusetts. It 


sachusetts sponsored by 


weavers in 


stressed a balanced program of com- 
petent and outstanding speakers and 
collections of not only good but ex 
cellent weaving in great quantity, as 
exhibited by guilds and yarn supply 
houses. 

\ seminar as one way of helping 
hobby craftsmen to improve their 
work was suggested at a meeting of 
the Buckland Weavers in April, 1954. 
It was believed that exhibits by guilds 
and yarn houses, demonstrations and 
lectures on phases of the craft would 
increase knowledge as well as inspire 
the learner. So it was decided to take 
the Mrs. A. C. Aldrich, 


chairman, soon enlisted the coopera- 


initiative. 


tion of the weavers groups in western 
Massachusetts and of Miss Ruth Me- 
the 
the University ot 


Intire of extension Service at 
Massachusetts. 
Place and dates were arranged and 
the detail work of organizing begun 
that fall. 

The underlying plan of the pro 
gram was based on the fact that few 
of the rank and file of casual or de- 
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recognized as handweaving. 

All of these weaves, or structures, 
inay be varied until they have a more 
up-to-date look and have lost all re- 
semblance to a bedspread. It is not 
so much the that we use, 
that is important; what is most im- 


structure 


portant is how we use that structure 
so that the resulting fabric will be in 
tune with today’s styles of clothing 
and interior decoration. In nearly all 
cases, the variations are much more 
interesting than the basic structure 
itself. By understanding the various 
structures we will know which ones 
to use for what, and will be able to 
make or adapt the proper patterns 
tor the intended use. 

This altering of the usual appear- 
ance of these basic weaves is not to 
disguise them for the mere whim of 
stunt weaving or to make a fellow 
weaver wonder what we have done, 
but to bring them in keeping with 
their surroundings. 





Seminar 1n Massachusetts 
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voted weavers, hobbyists or even 
semi-professionals, have had formal 
art training and yet they need a basic 
knowledge of design and color as 
well as of yarns and techniques for 
good weaving. So the program de- 
veloped: design, color, museums as a 
source of ideas and some ways to 
adapt them, demonstrations of tech- 
niques, and finally in summation of 
all this, a large and versatile display 
such as that of Kathryn Wellman’s 
textiles. 

Actually, the 296 men and women 
attended the program at Am- 
herst found the underlying plan defi- 


nitely carried through and all joined 


“Rock Blocks,” a Study in Textures, 
by Jackie von Ladau, Boston. Wail 
hanging, 8-harness double weave. 
IW arp—8/3 white novelty cotton, 8/3 
hbrown-dyed navy in warp chain to 
give vertical color interest. Weft 

black, gray, white, copper, gold, sil- 
and colored metallics selected for 
Cut chenille 
for fracture lines. Stitchery in cotton 
12-dent reed sleved 4 to a 


+3 ho 


ver, 


fexture variation. rug 


rug weave 


dent, Threading, 12 inches each of 
following: 1, 2, 3, 4; 5, 6, 7, 8; 1, 2, 
3, 4. Design planned as alternating 
blocks with each block treated as in- 


dividual unit. Used as a panel in her 
husband's mountaineering library. 








ir. adding the happiest of good fellow- 
ship to the project. Among those 
present were Josephine Estes, Kate 
Van Cleve, Lily Hoffman, Myra 
Davis, Mrs. Donnell B. Young, the 
Cates of Ashburnham, Edwina Lytle, 
Dorothy Kaestner, Marion Powell 
and Mrs. Hugo Linnell. Totals were: 
Massachusetts, 182; New York, 37; 
New Hampshire, 19; Connecticut, 
17; Rhode Island, 11; Vermont, 9; 
New Jersey, 6; Maine, 4 and even 
one summer visitor each from Michi- 
gan, Virginia, California, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Georgia. 

Starting with an afternoon of get- 
ting acquainted as well as registering 
and viewing the exhibits, Mary Alice 
Smith, of Handweaver & Craftsman, 
Mrs. Eric G. von Ladau, Dr. Mar- 
guerite Appleton, Rowland Robinson, 
Mrs. Evelyn Neher, Mrs. Margreta 
Ohberg, Mrs. Ruth Arnold, and 
Kathryn Wellman carried the pro- 
gram steadily ahead. 

Mrs. Eric von Ladau of Boston 
approached Design and Color from 
the point of semantics, and discussed 
the vital changes in the meanings of 
words. She presented design as intel- 
lectual and color as emotional, and 
defined contemporary as the heritage 
cf the future. With nature as a text- 
book, rocks and city sunsets and 
spring become themes for the unity 
of warps and wefts, as she demon- 
strated. 

“The Museum: Treasure House of 


Reading down. Display of Weavers 
of Winchendon. 

Worcester Y. W. C. A. Weavers’ 
Guild. Tartan at back, awarded best 
in show, designed and woven by Ruth 
Dunlop Currey, instructor in weav- 
ing at the Worcester Craft Center. 
Double weave. 

Part of exhibit of work by stu- 
dents of Miss Kate Van Cleve, 
Brookline. Right—"‘S pring’ by 
Jackie von Ladau. One of four panels 
depicting the four seasons on same 
threading; 8-harness damask. Warp 
—10/2 cotton with metallics in two 
values of chartreuse. Weft — four 
novelty yarns in chartreuse, one with 
white slub. 15-dent reed, 2 to dent. 
Warped in stripes of 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, and 
11 inches; sequence, 1, 5, 9 dark, 3, 7, 
11 light. Threaded reverse sequence 
11, 7, and 3 inches on 5, 6,7, 8:9, 5, 
1 inches on 1, 2, 3, 4. Treadled—12 
inches twill background for each of 
four 3-inch color tones. Awarded 
Handweaver & Craftsman prize. 
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Handweaver 








& Craftsman 





Craft 


Ideas,” was the theme of 
Marguerite Appleton of the Rhode 
Island School of Design who illus- 
trated that from any age or period, 
any country, material, even in 
the stark, modern beauty of today’s 
art, the weaver only three 
pieces of gold in the traveler's inex- 
haustible purse,—imagination, pa- 
tience and the seeing eye, to find ideas 
galore in the museum. 


any 


needs 


intended to 
increase knowledge in the two fields 
of linen and warping technique and 
to introduce to some two new fields 
tapestry weaving and damask. 
Mrs. Evelyn Neher of New Ca- 
naan, Connecticut, on linens and 
Weavers’ Guild of Rhode Island with 
a pre-sleying technique of warping, 
Mrs. Margreta Ohberg of Colchester, 
Connecticut, with tapestries and Mrs. 
Ruth Arnold of Otis, Massachusetts, 
with damask, made the 
tions of high value. 


Demonstrations were 


demonstra- 


Kathryn Wellman, director of oc- 
cupational therapy, Pennsylvania 
Hospital, Philadelphia, brought con- 
crete proof in yardage and swatches 
that weaving is not restricted and 
those who set out to weave something 
our ancestors didn’t can do 
so in endless variety, use and beauty. 


weave, 


Sponsoring groups were Buckland 
Weavers, Weavers’ Guild of Southern 
Berkshire, Weavers’ Guild of Spring- 
field, Springfield Guild of Craftsmen, 
Holyoke Weavers, Hampshire 
Weavers, Hampshire Hills Handi- 
crafts, Inc., Deerfield Valley Art As- 
sociation, Shelburne Falls Community 


Art Center and also the Weavers’ 
Guild of Boston, Lexington Weavers, 
Worcester YWCA Weavers, Winch- 
endon Weavers, the studios of Kate 
Van Cleve, Myra Davis and the Cates 
of Ashburnham, the Weavers’ Guild 
of Rhode Island, the Weavers’ Guild 
of Connecticut ; each guild did its own 
jurying and the exhibition covered 
all types of linens, drapes, upholstery, 
wearing apparel, yardage, etc. 

Five prizes were offered. The best 
cuild exhibit as chosen by popular 
vote, won a Purrington Folding 
Loom, offered by Rollo Purrington 
of Haydenville, awarded to the 
Weavers of Southern Berkshire. 
Judges for the other prizes were Lilly 
Hoffman, Evelyn Neher and Gladys 
Hay Sampson, who also explained 
the qualities they required in their 
choices. Other prizes were a merchan- 

certificate from Shuttlecraft of 
Rhode Island; a folding warping reel 
from Penobscot Hand Loom Co., 
Camden, Maine; a merchandise cer- 
lificate from Frederick J]. Fawcett, 
Inc.; and a 3 year subscription to 
Handweaver & Craftsman. 

Ruth D. Currey of Worcester 
YWCA Weavers, won Best in the 
Show for a beautiful plaid in double 
weave, chosen for its variety of use, 
color and beautiful technique and ex- 
ecution. Mrs. f 
\Winchendon Best in 
Contemporary chosen for 
feeling and its fitness for modern or 
traditional home furnishings. 

For the Best Designed and Woven 
Linen Piece, the judges stressed the 
excellent execution of a difficult tech- 


dise 


George Gregory of 


Weavers won 


Design, 











nique, perfect beat, nice edge and fine 
finishing of a piece by Mrs. Ruth 
Arnold of Weavers of Southern 
Berkshire. 

In the Best Color award to Mrs. 
von Ladau, pupil of Kate Van Cleve, 
the feeling of “Spring” was carried 
out by the color and the shadings to 
the subordination of the traditional 
Spring threading and treadling of the 
pattern. 

The conclusions and values of this 
first weavers’ seminar in Massa- 
chusetts are well expressed in the 
words of Mrs. A. C. Aldrich, chair- 
man: “The value of exhibits, both 
guild and commercial, cannot be over- 
estimated. Guild exhibits allow us to 
compare our achievements, give us 
ideas which may develop in other 
ways but never an exact copy. Some 
people find it difficult to select from 
small samples or color cards. Com- 
mercial exhibits showing larger 
amounts of color and texture of yarns 
give weavers a better idea of possi- 
bilities for combination of colors and 
types of yarns. 

“A venture so gratifying demands 
that we plan another seminar in 1957. 
[t is one way to help many people 
acquire more knowledge of the craft, 
see new equipment, learn trends in 
decoration for drapery and _ uphol- 
stery, find new yarns and colors to 
solve decorating problems. The en- 
thusiastic response and comments 
and obvious enjoyment of the ‘happy 
weavers’, justify the efforts.” 

Miss Clark is a member of the 
Buckland, Massachusetts, Weavers. 





Design in Cotton by Mrs. Carlton T. Bishop 


This handsome textured cotton fab- 
ric is an original design, although she 
is almost afraid to say so, by Mrs. 
Carlton T. New 
Connecticut. 

The material was woven on a 6- 
harness loom, threaded to Mary M. 
Atwater’s Single Snowball and Pine 
Tree draft. The effect was achieved 
by using Bronson treadling technique 
on the 6-harness up, where the 
longest overshots covered only three 
threads. 


Bishop of Haven, 


set 


She has planned to try the design 
on a 4-harness loom, either in Crackle 
cr Summer and Winter weave, where 
overshots cover only three threads. 
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Die-up. 


This will limit variety in pattern but 
she believes the 4-harness approach 
will work. 


Mrs. Bishop began to weave some 
32 or more years ago on a small table 
loom. Although her three small sons 
then kept her busy, she “‘made time” 
to weave and has been weaving ever 
since. She learned first from printed 
instructions and later took a short 
series of lessons from the late Grace 
Ferris. She became interested in tie 
and dye work, block 
pottery. 


printing and 


She now owns eleven looms, rang- 
ing from an 8-inch table loom to her 
32-inch 6-harness model. Although 
she does not weave professionally, her 
work has been sold and seen in juried 
‘xhibitions, in Connecticut, Vermont, 
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Textured Cotton by Mrs. Bishop, described in text. 
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Abbreviated form of draft, 6-harness loom, threaded to Mrs. Atwater’s 


Single Snowball and Pine Tree. 


at America 
Her work has 
and awards 


Massachusetts and 
House, New York. 
taken several prizes 
nierit. Handwoven fabrics are used 
throughout the Bishop home. She 
uses all kinds of yarns and has woven 
many types of fabrics, 
to delicate lace weaves. She is a mem- 
ber of the Connecticut Guild of 
Handweavers and the Society of 
Connecticut Craftsmen, of which she 
is a member of the board. 

The directions follow for the fabric 
lilustrated here: 
Threaded, 30 to inch, 

with 20/2 cotton 
Tabby, same as warp 
Treadling: like Bronson weave 
First pattern stripe— 
shots followed by 
tabby 
shots, 
shots, 


from tweeds 


double-sleyed, 


left and right 


—™~ 


treadles 2 & | 
treadles + & 1 
treadles 6 & 1 alternately 
tr. 8 & 1, 2 xs alternately 
sequence back through 2 & 1 


. 


alternately 
alternately 


~ 


. 


3 shots, 
3 shots, 
Reverse 


12 


each group of 


ig inches tabby 
Second pattern stripe—each group of 
shots followed by left and right 
tabby 
3 shots, treadles + & 1 
2 shots, treadles 2 & 1 
3 shots, treadles + & 1 
5¢ inch tabby 
Third pattern stripe 
? shots, treadles 6 & 
'2 inch tabby 
l‘ourth pattern stripe 


alternately 
alternately 
alternately 


_ 


alternately 


each group of 


shots followed by left and right 

tabby 
2 shots, treadles 8 & 1 alternately 
3 shots, treadles 8 & 1 alternately 
) shots, treadles + & 1 alternately 
3 shots, treadles 2 & 1 alternately 
3 shots, treadles 6 & 1 alternately 
3 shots, treadles 6 & 1 alternately 
3 shots, treadles 2 & 1 alternately 
3 shots, treadles 4+ & 1 alternately 
3 shots, treadles 8 & 1 alternately 
) shots, treadles 8 & 1 alternately 


This is center, and pattern was re- 


versed from here. 


Christmas 
Decorations 


At Christmas Portland, 
Oregon, the decorations on the doors 
home 
in 


time, in 
and at the windows of weavers’ 
apt to handwoven 
gay colors, mixed with lots of tinsel, 
beads, and even Christmas 


be swags 


metallics, 


bells. 
The swag illustrated here was 
woven by Mrs. Dorothy Rock, who 


has taught weaving in the Portland 
schools and the adult education pro- 





if 


12-harness. 


ee 
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Swag for a doorway 


Craftsman 


Handweaver 






















































































































































































[ MX|x IX XX) XXX i 
| ee em x xixixic aK % - and f -veral a 
x IK Ix!) why [x!x/x/x Ix mx) eram and tor several summers at 
oe Y2-4-Aee ene te raat Swanson’s Mountain View Lodge, 
+41. | __4 t+ + t + $+ + +n kT 
x PTT TT TT TTT by lyclyclyc Troy, Montana. 
max | KRM TT Mel Tyr! be . } 
KR | kn Xx | | |_| i Ty! lhe swag Was woven on a 12- 
aK Xxx t+ 4 1 eee ae, harness Bergman loom. Warp was 
KAR xX! | ari } y. Ke, | xt ly Ua! 20/2 red mercerized cotton, sett 30 
kek! x. Thx! | ak | ix el to the inch. A 15-dent reed was used. 
HEN aa aerial + AX, Supported gold and silver metallics 
MX bg TT itil Tei kT ©=6and cotton novelties wrapped with 
yeaa aca rr] rasa | ralctale| | gold and silver were used for wefts. 
1-177 ee xl | The different wefts produced inter- 
MxM | | | iy I i xhix! | esting textures but the favorite was 
aaa reese 41 i kr] gold metallic with gold bells for dec- 
AXKX. ; RM, + ae} t oration. The pattern tabby is the 
4 xX xx + + nist oat » © > : x 
aaa xx, ix) XK same as the warp. 
pe be] ea | a7 | mee ie The directions follow: 
Pa ot x: x Cot ee es Tie-up. Traditional Summer and 
eee eee sr oe \Winter. X is tied to 1 and Y is tied 
aad m4 seun ae val to 2 because of lack of enough treadles 
ee Cixxt tix Cie ¥. to tie in the traditional manner—.e. 
xuxy | Mx xx TT xe ky! pattern treadle and 1, pattern treadle 
neta’ Shas sane | rae et and 2. 
marta FEAMRXEERY. ; ar K. Treadling. Plain area in red on B, 
RXAX | +e eae acy | tixiaix! | A for hems 2 inches, each unit, 
Dax bel Rx! | rT - CI vial | treadle in 8 shots. The sequence fol- 
Rahkt BH AADX. cer ac “4+ lows: 1. B alone in red. 2. Pattern 
Bile) | igi | | | | | | Pe treadle & X. 3. A alone in red. 4. 
| jt) | 1 | | iy) | igigh gee 
aia x rTtti ra | taieteke| Pattern treadle & Y. 5. B alone in 
art EE RACE RAPS t ra % red. 6. Pattern treadle & Y. 7. A 
"i eee! | | ee DOX alone in red. 8, Pattern treadle & X. 
ane re SeReeees ti x 1. Border. Use B with X and then 
KAKA. |_| } | | PRB RC) | 
are & So &. {1 he 
XKKX, | AK 1 RIK 
A KIMIK | KM 1 KK x | 
Mixxx, | AK > 9) Soe 
AXKX | KK ae> 9? ,3' 3) Si 
Kwxx Xx | KK KK 
se hee LCR eee 
*xxX | XK Ki xXx RX) | KK KK | 
SAX | AS KARKARRY | x! | 
571" es eee ve 
KX KKM K)KX XIX | xx IK KX XX xx 
nani ana. KRAKARKMAAX XM X 
%|x | | 
hax yararie wana Po 
XK XX AAV KK KKK AK K a | 
x xKR KX xIKAxXK XK XK XK | 
Hr MARX ARA KR AKKKK KK | 
ST XXX xR x xT eX 
| | B oslo eeleeee es! WK 
| 16 BA Mee easieiers \e) OK 
° oe . ee ° 
SSS OOO e) OBO! ra 
| A Tele beni * xx! * | Te 
YL Inlaixin fxtixls lot lol Td 
Oe, Seeeeseeeaso ls 
Lat a TY ithe ol! | vee i - * | 
TOSS KN Christel and = Magret Mange sen, 
zw + 68 id AB twin, German girls, who will demon 
BERBERA K RUSE strate weaving skirts such as are pro 
Above. Diagram, swag. Below. Tie-u} duced in the Clements Handweaving 
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Y as though B were a pattern treadle. 
for it is tied as it would be to bring 
down all units except that it is also 
tied against 1 & 2. It requires care 
to make a good shed. If one has more 
than a 12-harness loom, border would 
all pattern 
treadles but would not be tied against 
1 & 2. Weave border 1% 
width of side border. 


be tied to bring down 
inches, 


Background (area between let- 
ters) Pattern treadle 10 to equal side 
background. 

a 


times the 


Kach letter in length is 6 
width of the distance be- 
tween letters. (This distance we will 
divide 
treadles 


and 
pattern 
about 4 
1-] 


designate “square” 
the 
square 


Pattern treadle: 6-] 


as a 
into parts by 
units ). 


7-4 


used, each 
sq., sq., 
Sqs. 

4. Background 

5. E. 6-1 
Sq., 7-2 Sq., 1-1 sq., O l Sq. 


Q-] 


Sq., 1-] Sq., 7-2 Sq., 


6. Background 


7. Dieresis 8-1 sq. 

8. Background 

9, O. 5-1 sq., 1-4 sq., 5-1 sq. 

10. Background 

11. N. 2-2 sq., 3-2 sq., 4-2 sq. 

12. Background 

13. Border. B as pattern treadle for 
width of side border. 


Threading. Right border. A-B 1, 
4, 2, 9. Right background. B-C 1, 
& 2, 8. Letter blocks. C-D 1, 7, 2, 
7 DE Lé4Zaeber Lawes 
F-G 1,4,2,4.C-H 1, 3, 2, 3. Left 
background. H-I 1, 8, 2, 8. Left 


der. I-J 1, 9, 2, ‘ 








Center in Germany at Lord and Tay 
lor’s, New ¥ 


demonstration, which attracted thou- 


irk, late in October. This 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Colorful Blinds and Fabrics from ‘Texas 


Handweaving businesses present 
many unusual facets but the only 
handwoven textiles traveling around 
the country by trailer come from the 
Grace Richey Clarke Studio in 
McAllen, Texas. The fine decorator 
fabrics and unusual blinds, screens 
and room dividers, which have been 
commissioned by leading decorators 
for use both in the United States and 
abroad, are also proof that such an 
enterprise need not be established in 
a large city to attract customers. For 
several years the Grace Richey Clarke 
Studio display at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Institute of 
Decorators has been outstanding for 
its colors, developed by Jessie Clarke 
Daniels, daughter of the late Mrs. 
Clarke, and the excellent design and 
sound construction of the blinds and 
room dividers. 


The studio business, like many 
others in handcraft, grew out of two 
wars and two depressions. Mrs. 
Clarke first began to weave as a hob- 
by in 1920 when the family moved 
from their farm home in Illinois to 
Chicago. Reverses in the cattle busi- 
ness as a result of the depression at 
the close of World War I made the 
change necessary. 


Mrs. Clarke learned to weave at 
Hull House, the well-known settle- 
ment which early established craft 
classes. The fee at that time was 
$15.00 and students could work as 
‘ often as they liked when looms were 
available. For 15 years her weaving 
was a hobby. However, the Clarkes 
again suffered financial reverses in 
the early thirties and the hobby be- 
came a business. Mrs. Clarke by that 
time was weaving drapery and up- 
holstery material and fine wool ap- 
parel fabrics. For a time, drapery or- 
ders provided a_ family _ living. 
Fortunately, depression or no de- 
pression, there were still people who 
wanted unusual fabrics for their 
homes and were willing to pay for 
them. Mrs. Clarke’s unusual colors 
and textures were new to them and 
the demand grew. In order to provide 


I4 


colors her customers wanted, she did 
a great deal of experimenting with 
dyes and laid the foundation for the 
distinctive colors which always have 


marked products of the Clarke 
Studio. She constantly was searching 
for unusual lots of yarns which could 
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be dyed to order, and yarns were 
harder to find then than now. 

The Clarke family moved to Texas 
in 1924 and to McAllen in 1934. 


Their daughter Jessie, who with her 
husband, J. M. Daniels, now actively 
learned to 


manages ihe business, 





, 


Accordian pleated blind and lampshade to match from Grace Richey Clarke 
Studio. Shown at annual convention of American Institute of Decorators. 
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Open weave drapery and two upholstery fabrics handz 
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voven by Grace Richey 


Clarke, who began as a hobbyist in the early twenties. 
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weave from her mother and went on 
to study design at Texas State Col- 
lege for Women. She also served an 
apprenticeship in an excellent tailor’s 
shop, because of the studio’s increased 
production of apparel fabrics. For a 
year before her marriage she taught 
in the Witte Museum in San Antonio 
and assisted with a weaving project 
there which had been started by the 
Works Progress Administration in 
connection with the San Antonio 
Technical High School. 

In 1939 a friend of Mrs. Clarke 
purchased the Roycroft Foundation 
in East Aurora, New York, estab- 
lished by the late Elbert Hubbard. 
She spent a summer there helping to 
establish a weaving center. 

On that trip Mr. and Mrs. Clarke 
made their first contact with what is 
now the J. C. Yarn Company in New 
York. Among purchases made at that 
time were two spools of cellophane, 
not well known at that time, which 
came along with the other samples. 
When they got home and began to 
experiment with their various yarns, 
the cellophane solved a_ problem. 
Some time earlier they had bought a 
considerable amount of a _ nubby 
novelty cotton which proved to be 
too fragile to be used alone. Used in 
combination with the cellophane, for 
place mats, an unusually interesting 
texture resulted. 

These mats were used first in a 
special table setting for an Easter 
dinner at the Casa des Palmas Hotel 
in McAllen in 1940. They aroused 
so much interest among the guests 
that the hotel purchased many sets 
for regular use and placed others on 
sale. As proof of the wearing qualities 
of cellophane, these mats were used 
for seven years by the hotel and 
washed regularly in a washer. 

In the meantime Mr. Clarke had 


Above. Jessie Clarke Daniels, de- 
signer, with blind shown at the 1953 
annual convention of the American In 
stitute of Decorators at the Waldorf 
Astoria, New York. Horizontal warp 
of chenille, rayon, and metallic. V ertt 
cal weft of reeds painted dark brown. 

Below. Handwoven blind sets color 
keynote for the kitchen-lounge in Jane 
Ashley's House of Time, New York. 
lurquoise, shocking pink, and tan 
gerine yarns, narrow and wide gold 
metallic, are combined with natural 
veeds. A shocking pink fabric from 
Scalamandre frames the blind. Trim- 
mings repeat the color scheme. 











developed a successful appliance busi- 
ness in Texas which, however, ran 
into difficulties because of material 
shortages resulting from World War 
Il. He again turned to the possibili- 
ties of the handweaving business and 
has been with it ever since. 

Shortages of linen yarns, labor 
shortages, and the decrease of im- 
ported linens led him to believe that 
the cellophane mats might have a 
wider market. Since he was going to 
Chicago as a delegate to the Republi- 
can National Convention in 1944 

—paying his own way—he decided to 
take some mats along to see if he 
couldn’t at least take enough orders 
to pay his convention expenses. The 
first wholesale order came _ from 
Marshall Field and Company in 1944 
for 20 dozen mats. That order re- 
quired no selling, Mr. Clarke said. 
The sight of the mats was enough. 
Late in 1944 the studio received an 
order for 250 dozen mats a month 
from Fallani and Cohn of New York, 
whose foreign supplies were cut off. 

In 1945 the Clarke studio made 
65,000 mats and not a one had to be 
“sold.” All were made on handlooms. 
Times have changed since then, how- 
ever, and the studio now has four 
manufacturing representatives selling 
the place mats. 

During the war years the studio 
was busy almost entirely with place 
mats, made from combinations of 
cellophane and cotton not needed for 
war production. When World War II 
was over and materials were again 
available, the Clarkes went back into 
the fabric business. 

The fabrics range from sheer case- 
ments to heavy tweeds, all woven on 
handlooms, in lengths or panels. Pat- 
terned inlays and designs possible 
only for handweaving are specialties. 
Fabrics can be woven up to 90 inches 
in width. 

At the request of a Dallas decora- 
tor, they made their first accordion 
pleated blinds. Blinds and room di- 
viders of various types are now the 
major part of the business. 

To assist the decorator in planning 
an installation the Studio furnishes 
a sample book containing 25 patterns 
of blinds. From these patterns the 
decorator selects the pattern he de- 
sires to use and with his client decides 
upon the colors. If the client desires, a 
small 10” x 10” sample is submitted 
‘or approval before proceeding with 
-he order. These books are bound in at- 
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Above. Right, Maria Theresa Zefeda, who has been weaving at the Clark 
Studio for nine years, and, left, Petra Jaques 








for five years. Blind on the loom 


has chenille warp, weft of tortotse shell bamboo and novelty cotton. 
Below. Lampshades and room dividers in Bramson’s Dress Shop, North 


Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


tractive covers and are sold to the 
decorator for $25.00 each to help 
defray the expense of producing 
them. There are now between three 
and four hundred of these in the 
hands of decorators. 

They produce both the conven- 
tional type of a blind which rolls up 
and an Accordion Pleated blind 


which is original with the studio. This 
new type of blind they believe is re 
sponsible largely for the successful 
development of this part of the busi 
ness. 

The accordion pleat blind folds up 
ward into narrow pleats as the cords 
are pulled. The advantages of the 
pleated blind lie in the flat and nar 
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Above. Handwoven blind in the Music-Bar in House of Time. New York. 


rere 








Colorings in the blind set keynote for metallics used in room, combining copper 

with white, brown, and coppery tones in vertical stripes. Cornice, upholstered 

in textured beige fabric, with matching traverse draperies, frames blind. 
Below. Blinds from the Clarke Studio in the Starlight Roof of the Waldorf 


Astoria Hotel, New York. 


row folding within the window recess 
and the fact that the outer surface is 
never visible within the room. 

The reed and bamboo weavings are 
made into traverse draperies, screens, 
lamp shades and window blinds. All 
can be woven up to 144 inches wide 
and All blinds 


are assembled with head rail, pulleys, 


some to 217 inches. 


and cord lock mechanism ready for 
blind 
shipped is carefully inspected to see 
that fittings are perfect and that it 
will hang properly. 


hanging. Every before it is 


In order to obtain the quality of 
material they want for the blinds, 
they have to import their own bam 
boo from Japan. Yarns are spun and 
dyed to their specifications and they 
carry 36 stock. 


different colors in 


They also dye many of their own 
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yarns. 

About Jessie 
Clarke Daniels and her husband, J. 
M. Daniels became actively associ- 
ated with the During the 
war Mr. Daniels had served as chief 


seven years ago 


business. 


inspector for the government in the 
War Assets Administration. He had 
a reputation of being especially 
tough in inspections and that has 
proved of great advantage to the busi- 
ness. He is an expert mechanic and 
before the 


owned a 


and his 
airfield near Indian- 
apolis. Mr. Daniels is now in charge 
of blind production, shipping, and in- 


war he 
small 


brother 


spection, and dyeing of yarns. 

Jessie Daniels is the designer. She 
starts the warps and threads the first 
pattern on the loom after which the 
experienced weavers can complete the 


threading. They now have 14 
weavers, Latin American girls who 
are very adept after they have been 
trained at the studio, some of whom 
have been with the studio for nine 
years. They have a natural inclination 
for weaving and do not consider pro- 
duction weaving as drudgery. They 
consider the jobs most desirable. One 
employe makes all the warps for the 
mats, supervising the weaving, cut- 
ting, stitching and fringing. 

The first large order for blinds 
came from the architect for the Hilton 
Hotel, the Jefferson, in St. Louis, 
Missouri. It called for 14 blinds eight 
feet wide and 13 feet high to be used 
for dividing the ballroom according to 
the architect’s design. 

A very colorful series of blinds 
were made for the home of one of 
the Brazilian Embassy staff in Rio de 
Janeiro, through John Greer Asso- 
ciates, decorators, in Washington, 
D. C. For the Bramson Dress Shop 
on North Michigan Boulevard in 
Chicago, blinds were made on trav- 
erses to close off twelve dressing 
rooms. The same material was used 
to cover 22 light fixtures which hang 
over the show cases. These were fit- 
ted to 8-inch glass cylinders 22 inches 
long. 

Blinds recently have been installed 
in the Denver Club, Denver, Colorado 
Havens Batchelder, decorators; the 
Oak Cliff Country Club in Dallas, 
Texas, William McFadden, 
tor; and the Portland Country Club 
through Kaye & Kaye of Portland, 
Oregon. The new Independent Life 
& Accident Building at Jacksonville, 
Florida will have Clarke blinds (Ben 
Jones of Daytona Beach, decorator ) ; 
the Down Town Club of Richmond, 
Virginia, done by Phillips Mansur & 
Stringfellow; and the Piedmont 
Hotel in Altanta, Georgia, Ray Lang, 
decorator. 

Clarke fabrics also will be used in 
Cecil B. De Mille’s production of The 
Ten Commandments. Five shipments 


decora- 


already have been made. 

Clarke blinds are used in the mu- 
sic room and the kitchen lounge of 
Jane Ashley’s newly opened House of 
Time in New York. This is a perma- 
nent exhibition of home furnishings, 
both antique and contemporary, for 
shown in a 
apart- 
Blinds 
the 


decorators and clients 
completely 

47] 
the 


furnished duplex 
Park Avenue. 
Starlight 


ment at 
used in Roof of 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Planning a 


Home Weaving 


Center 
by HARRIET TIDBALL 


The advent of a loom into an other- 
wise normal household can create as 
many problems as the arrival of an 
additional member of the family, if 
space for carrying on the new activity 
is not properly planned. The word 
“advent” Webster 
an important or momentous arrival, 


which defines as 
is used with intent, because the ar- 
rival of a loom should be preceded by 
careful planning and is followed by 
adjustments in the physical and men- 
tal aspects of living which in most 
cases change and enrich the entire 
course of living. Using a loom in- 
volves arranging for the space re- 
quirements for the equipment and for 
the activities connected with weaving 
such as warp preparing, loom dress- 
ing, bobbin and spool winding, draft- 
for an 
ever-expanding stock of yarns and an 


ing and designing; and also 
increasing library of weaving books, 
periodicals, notebooks, and mounted 
samples. 

The Shuttle Craft Guild receives a 
constant flow of inquiries about suit- 
able equipment for the home weaver, 
and also requests for suggestions re- 
garding the handling and storage of 
such items, and dimensions and ar- 
rangements for working areas. To 
help answer these questions, the guild 
has set up in an ell of the students’ 
weaving studio a model home weav- 
ing center. Great care was given to 
the selection of equipment for this 
room. We were guided by the belief 
that the 
pleasure in the satisfaction of a crea- 
interested in pro- 
ducing textiles in the widest possible 


home weaver weaves for 


tive urge and is 


range of techniques. The objective 
has been the selection of the fewest 
possible pieces of equipment, designed 
for the maximum versatility and ef- 
ficiency in weaving by the most pleas- 
urable methods. We 
weaver's initial equipment should be 
a permanent little 
need for replacement except for fu- 


believe a 


investment, with 


ture improvements which may come 
on the market. The expenditure of a 
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Above. No. 2. Home warping center, 
Ni i % Storaade 
few additional dollars in the begin 
ning for equipment of good design 
and sound construction will save a 


great deal in the long run. 

The weaving corner space require 
ments must necessarily vary with the 
individual household circumstances, 
but the type of equipment selected 


partly determines space requirement, 


and visa versa. Some craftsmen weave 
in a corner of the family livingroom 
or dining room, and perhaps this 1s 
the most 


fortunate arrangement as 


it brings one’s weaving into the heart 


and study 

















described 1 text 
center. 
of one’s living, making it a constant 
source of interest to the entire family 
and a fruitful conversation piece to 
guests. Some weavers convert an ex 


tra bedroom, a sunroom, a dinette, a 


porch, or a garage into a weaving 
center. But regardless of the place 
ment of the weaving corner, economy 
and efficient use of space are basic to 
good craftsmanship. 

The photographs tell a better story 
of the than 


words. Photograph 1 shows the ideal 


model weaving center 


set-up with two looms: one, a mul 
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No. 1. 


tiple harness 40-inch loom for major 
projects, the other a 20-inch 6-har- 
ness portable loom for sampling, 
small projects, and moving to porch, 
(This Ma- 


comber folds to fit in a car, and has 


summer home or class. 


a handle for carrying it like a suit- 
case. } 
Photograph 2 shows the warping 
center with the Gilmore 2-yard cir- 
cumference warping reel 
This reel, 
here set up for warping, provides a 


supported 
on hinged arms, shown 
fast, efficient warping method for the 
weaver who must beam without an 
assistant. The entire warping process 
is carried on with the warper sitting 
comfortably 

The reel is folded when not in use 
and placed directly opposite the large 
loom so that for beaming the loom may 
simply be pushed nearer the reel. If 
the weaving space is limited, the reel 
be lifted from the holders 
stored, and the hinged arms folded 
against the 


ma and 


wall. 


Photograph 3 shows the 


storage 
and study area, which is set off from 
the rest of the room (in our case this 
room 1s main studio ) 


our weaving 


by a room divider which serves as 
work counter, book shelf, and storage 
’ and bulky equipment 
Notice on the bottom shelf a small 


2-harness 


tor VaTns 


inkle loom, 


hoth inexpeusive pieces of equipment 


loom and an 
which can greatly enhance the hand 
weaver's scope and pleasure. The low 
divider shelf is 


room work counter 
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Two looms suggested for the home weaver. 


See text. 


height and consequently holds the 
Blum bobbin the 
shelf are loose-leaf notebooks, letter- 


winder. On book- 
files for storing mounted samples (an 
open sample folder may be seen on 
the work-desk), the “Handweaver’s 
$100.00 Library” as given in the 
September 1954 Shuttle Craft Guild 
Bulletin, volumes of Handweaver & 
Craftsman and bound Shuttle Craft 
Guild Bulletins. 
shelves for their decorative value, but 
mainly to provide 


Yarns are on open 
and 
color study. If the room divider were 


stimulation 
used against the wall, the hanging 
wall shelf would be placed directly 
ver the bobbin winder. This hanging 
shelf with its peg-board backing and 
narrow, sloping lower shelf is the 
for all 
shuttles and 
The work desk is the finest we 
found for drafting and 
study, with a standard 18 by 24 inch 
drawing board used as the desk top. 


perfect storage space small 


equipment including 
reeds. 


have ever 


The canvas-bag waste basket would 


serve well as a work-basket or a 
holder for yarns 

Equal thought has been given to 
the selection and arrangement of 
furnishings. They should be function 
al and suitable to purpose, 
strong and durable and easy to care 


fe _- 


very 


handsome and appropriate in 
stvle to a workshop yet harmonious 
with 


\ weaver 


a living area, and inexpensive. 
distribute a 


limited budget mostly to equipment 


wishes to 


and varns, eventually to yarns only 





The furniture and storage shelves 


came from the Phillips Furniture 
Company of East Peoria, Illinois. 
They consist of do it-yourselt 


wrought iron units, with wooden 


seats and backs, which any interested 
weaver can assemble. The seats and 
backs offer a good base for hand- 


woven upholstery. Boards for the 
shelving may be ordered locally. 
Shelves and the pegboard backing 


for the hanging wall shelf and foam 
rubber for padding furniture may be 
ordered from Phillips. The suitability 
of the furnishings for a weaving 
studio may derive in part from the 
fact that Mrs. Phillips is a weaver 
and had helped to certain 
items. For shelving we used redwood, 


design 


sanded and finished with dull lacquer. 
With the weaving corner equipped, 
furnished and ready for work, what 


Studio chair, wrought 


iron trame, 


covered with handwoven upholstery. 


weaving project could be more ap- 
propriate than upholstery for the new 
furniture. In designing the upholstery 
these factors 


fabric were the 


sidered 


con- 
\ gay, colorful design ; 

\ perfectly balanced pattern with 
equal emphasis in both warp and 


weft directions because of the 
dominance of round seats; 
\ durable fabric with smooth 


rather than rough surfaces (im 


portant for much-used chair 
seats ) ; 
\n elastic fabric which will up- 


holster smoothly ; 
(Continued on page 56) 
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lowa Student 


Builds Her Loom 


by DOROTHY WILL 


A young weaver with an eye for 
the future is Mary Jean Stoddard, a 
21-year-old applied art student at 
Iowa State College in Ames. Last 
fall she designed and built her own 
4-harness loom to give her weaving 
pleasure and convenience the rest of 
her life. Incorporated in the loom 
is her special adaptation of a cloth 
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Cross section of drum brake. A 
back beam or slabstoc k. B back 
beam post. C—warp roller. —bail- 


ing wire. G—screw. H—treadle. | 
spring. J—Wealnut disk. 

Below. Diagram of double hook on 
ratchet and pawl. K—ratchet wheel. 
L—double pawl. M 
beam. Steps in turning ratchet and 
pawl: 1. Top ratchet catches, bottom 
ratchet rests half-way between two 
ratchets. 2. Ratchet one-hal} 
step. 3. Bottom ratchet cat hes, top 
one rests at half way point. 
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Mary Jane Stoddard at work on the loom she 


roller with double-hooking action and 
a functional drum brake. These two 
features, she notes, can be added 
easily to any 4-harness loom. 

Mary Jean considered herself and 
her future plans while designing the 
loom. She built it as a 3-month col- 
lege project in an advanced construc- 
tion design course and was helped 
by her Mabel 


Fisher, who also taught her to weave. 


instructor, Prof. 
Her goals as she built were: 
l. To 


that would fit into her home no 


make a piece of furniture 
matter where she lived. 
2. To incorporate into one loom 
desirable features that she'd 
seen on many looms. 
3. To scale the loom to her height 
“IT chose black walnut as the wood 
for my loom,” she says, “because of 
its heauty. Since I'll probably live in 
small apartments for several years 
after I’m graduated from college, | 
know I'll be cramped for space, and 





huilt. 


my loom will have to be a prominent 


part of my furnishings. | want peo 
ple to see and admire the loom as a 
part of my home.” 

Since Mary Jean also may be mov 
ing from place to place during these 
years, she made the loom so that tt 
completely disassembles and can 
easily be moved. With practice she 
that it take her 1! 


down 21, hours 


estimates will 


hours to take and 2! 


to put together. Roman numerals 
chiseled into each of the joints of the 
frame make reassembling easier. She 
work herself, but 


needs help to attach and halance the 


can do most of the 


rollers and harnesses 
The loom disassembles to lengths 
of black walnut, a 36-inch reed, two 


canvas aprons, the ratchet and pawl, 


break band and_~ miscellaneous 
pieces such as heddles, cye bolts, 
hooks, snaps, screws, washers and 
counter pins. These can easily be 


stored in a box five feet lone, two 
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Loom designed and built by Mary Jane Stoddard. 


feet high and two feet wide. 

Mary Jean learned basic weaving 
skills from Miss Fisher and then in 
the summer of 1954, right before she 
began plans to build her loom, she 
attended the Pi Beta Phi-University 
of Tennessee Craft School in Gatlin 
burg, Tennessee. There she studied 
creative techniques under the direc- 
tion of Josephine E. Estes, a member 
of the Boston Weavers Guild and a 
specialist in miniature patterns. 

During the summer, she planned 
her dream loom in her mind. Mary 
Jean wanted to incorporate into her 
loom the she'd 
seen on many. Two conveniences she 


desirable features 
wanted to be sure to include were a 
cloth roller with double-hooking ac 


tion and a functional drum brake 


But how could she make them het 
self ? 

nce she began building, her 
lather helped her find the answer 


Together they made the double-hook 
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drum 
were 


and brake 
that right at 
To adjust the cloth roller so 
hooks twice, she 


roller 
materials 


ing cloth 
from 
hand. 
that it three 
screws, a ratchet, 2 pawls and a small 


spring. 


used 


“The double-hooking action of the 
cloth 
“means that 


roller,” Mary Jean explains, 
the ratchet 


er a half notch or 


moves eith- 
a whole notch de 
pending upon which adjustment is 
needed to keep the tension of the 
Warp atl its best.” 


She remembers 


how she and her father 


stayed up 
late one evening experimenting with 
the pawls so they would hook as de 
sired 

The drum brake proved more com 
plicated. To make it, she used a cop 
per cylinder one-inch wide by six 
inches in diameter, baling wire, glue, 
screws, a small spring and a wooden 
core that had been turned on a lathe 
until it was the exact diameter of the 
Then by 


copper cylinder fastening 


the wooden core and copper cylinder 
to the warp beam, winding the baling 
wire around the cylinder, and fasten- 
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Diagram of drum brake on loom. A 
Slabstock or back beam. B Back 
beam post. Cc war p roller. D cop- 
fitted into walnut disk. E 
warp roller rod. k-—bailing wire. G 
screw. H—foot 


her tube 


treadle. I! spring. 
Steps in turning warp roller: 1. Bail- 
ing wire is wound tightly around the 
copper tubing and_ fastened’ to 
stretched spring. 2. Treadle is re- 
leased, letting up on tension om 


spring consequently releasing tension 
on wire. 3. Wire loosens around cop 


allows tubing and connected 
] 


warp roller to turn 
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ing the other end of the wire to the 
release treadle with a spring, she 
was able to make her functional drum 
brake. 

How pleased she was when her 
work was done to press down on the 
release treadle and have the warp 
beam turn. By using the drum brake, 
she can release just the amount of 
warp she wants without worrying 
about the cloth roller spinning. She’s 
found that her loom is quieter than 
one with a conventional ratchet and 
pawl connection on the warp roller. 

Because Mary Jean is tall, she de- 
signed a higher loom so that she could 
work more comfortably. The work- 
ing area is about two inches higher 
than on a standard commercial loom, 
and she also sits on a taller stool. A 
special feature of the black walnut 
stool is a shelf at one end to hold 
her scissors and shuttles while she’s 
working. 

The loom is also longer than usual. 
She planned her design with the 
added length so that the cloth beam 
floor frame and the slab stock floor 
frame would be interchangeable. 
Now she can weave with the treadles 
attached either to the front or the 
back. Another advantage of having 
the slab stock farther from the reed 
is that it gives a better shed. 

Mary Jean used her father’s power 
and hand tools in making the frame 
for her loom. During the early stages 
of construction, the loom was shut- 
tled back and forth between the col- 
leve desien labs and her father’s 
home workshop. To build the frame, 
she bought 82 board. feet of black 
walnut. The 10 boards she used were 
8 feet long, 4+ inches wide and the 
thickness varied from 2 to 1'% to 1- 
inch. 

With a buzz saw, she cut out the 
pieces for the frame and_ then 
smoothed them with a jointer. By 
using the cutting blade on the drill 
press, she was able to slice off the 
sharp edges and round the sides of 
the boards. To assemble the frame, 
she worked with a hand drill, chisel, 
hammer, screw driver and wrench. 

The wood was then carefully 
sanded in preparation for finishing. 
She applied three coats of rubbing 
varnish and rubbed the first two 
cown with steel wool and the final 
coat with rotten stone and paraffin oil. 
The stretchers, lease sticks and warp 
sticks are also made of black walnut 
and finished to match the leom. 
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Above. Ratchet and foot control shown in diagram and described in tex 





Below. Cloth roller with double-hooking action ratchet and pawl. 


Mary Jean again attended the 
Craft School in Gatlinburg last 
summer as a graduate assistant and 
improved her weaving skill. Today 
after spending 135 hours of plan- 
ning, designing and building, she 
now has her own 4-harness loom at 
which she can put her skill to work. 

Following are the materials she 
used and her instructions for making 
these special adaptations : 

Double-hooking Cloth Roller 


, , ~ 
3 screws (38 1nch) 


ratchet 
2 pawls 
small spring ('4 inch in 


diameter ) 

Screw the ratchet to the cloth 
roller and place both on the 
loom. 
experiment with the pawls un 
til you locate where they will 
hook as desired. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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A Continuation School Program 
by DOROTHY BRYAN weaving classes of Glenna Harris at 


* Edison High School, a continuation 
That handweaving may become a gchool. in San Jose, California. By 
adapting the work to suit the par- 
ticular needs of the students and 


useful instrument in helping minor 
students with special problems has 


been successfully demonstrated in the 


guiding them in the development of 
the self-control required to produce 
satisfying results, Miss Harris has 
helped her students to gain the sense 
of achievement which is important to 
every one, but especially so to the 
student who has encountered difficul- 
ties or failures along the way. 

Some of her students have done so 
well that they have won awards in 
the Scholastic Magazines’ National 
Exhibition of High School Art. 
Through an annual sale of their 
products they provide the cost of 
yarns used in class. Moreover, this 
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sale, combined with a weaving ex- 

hibition and tea, provides an oppor- 


tunity for the entire school to par- 
ticipate in an event that gives the stu- 





dents experience in social activities 
which many of them might not other- 
wise have. 

Minors enrolled at Edison High 
School are boys and girls from 15 to 
TS vears of age and include: working 
students; slow learners or retarded 
students; emotionally disturbed stu- 
dents and those who, for various 
reasons, have had their schooling in- 
terrupted and have returned to re- 
ceive their regular high school 
diplomas. Whatever the reason for 
enrollment, the school attempts to 
provide courses that will assist in 
preparing them for a better life, and 
in some cases, directing them toward 





Above. White place mat and nap- 
kin woven of linen, rayon floss, tex 
tured rayon, and supported silver 
thread. Pattern and adaptation of 
miniature whig rose and Brooks 
bouquet. Won second award for 
Rachel Ramirez in the Scholastic 
Magazines High School Art Erhibi- 
tion. 








Left, reading down. Blue and white 





linen place mat. Margaret Chaboya, Robert Gonzales, 17, at work on an 
17 years old. apron, a wedding gift for his sister. 
Reed mat designed and woven by He specializes in pouch bags of white 
16-year old Mary Akers. silk parachute cord and thread ravel- 
Linen mat, napkin, 8-harness. ed from the cords. Afternoons, he 
Rachel Ramirez, 17 years old. works for Western Union. 
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an occupation. Many of the students 
are employed in housework and in 
the local canneries, and the school 
maintains a placement service to as- 
sist them in finding jobs. The classes 
are also open to adults, but minors 
are given preference. The age range 
in some classes may be from 15 to 70 
years. Among both groups weaving 
is one of the most popular classes in 
the school. 

Although group instruction is used 
when a common _ need arises, 
much of the class instruction 
is individual, with each student 
allowed to progress at a_ pace 
dictated by his specific needs. This 
is a long established policy of 
the school and was developed under 
Mrs. Margaret Lomax, now retired, 
who was principal for 25 years. Be- 
lieving that group teaching leaves 
something to be desired, even in 
regular academic schools, it was Mrs. 
Lomax’ conviction that in a con- 
tinuation school there is a_ special 
need for individual instruction. Be- 
cause of the success of this policy, 
Ellsworth H. Jackson, who was ap- 
pointed principal this year, stated 
he has endeavored to carry on in this 
tradition. This policy also provides 
the flexibility necessary in a teaching 
program where most of the students 
work and job and class schedules 
need to be dovetailed. 

Many of the minor students had 
developed bad working habits prior 
to enrolling in the school. For vari- 
ous reasons, such as difficulty in 
learning or emotional disturbances, 
they have trouble in applying them- 
selves, are impatient with details and 
have a short attention span. They 
require a teacher who can develop 


Reading down. Wall hanging with 
border figures tn free design pick-up. 
Warp, 20/3 natural Egyptian cotton 
set 24 per inch. Weft—background 
same and design threads of knitting 
cotton. Margaret Jones at loom. 


Drapery material students in class 


wove for a school administrative of- 
fice. Warp and weft, gray drapery 
cotton, red and black carpet warp. 
All of 16 and 17-year old students 
wove on the curtains. 

Although this linen place mat is in 
linen and done by an adult, it is of 
the type done in cotton by minor stu- 
dents as one of the first projects. 
Bronson weave. 
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Treadling order for Bronson mat on 
loom, 252 ends, 18 per inch, 20/2 
linen, yellow. 
self-discipline in the students and 
help them to develop their latent pos- 
sibilities, Miss Harris, according to 
both Mrs. Lomax and Mr. Jackson, 
is well qualified for such teaching. 
She assigns her students projects 
which fit their particular needs, with 
guidance as they progress. Not every 
student begins with the same project 
work student 
may be too advanced for another stu- 
dent in the same class. Nor 
Miss Harris at first demand too 
much of an emotionally disturbed 
student by requiring him to set up a 
loom. Students are 
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since suitable for one 


cl ES 


usually given a 


within the range of their 
abilities, of what they weave first. 
These are small projects, such as 
place mats, runners, bath 
mats and bags, since that is usually 
the extent of their attention span. 
In fact, a large piece would appear 
to be an unsurmountable task to 
most of them, particularly in the be- 


ginning. 


ch vice, 


towels, 


She usually starts them off on a 
one-shuttle weave, such as a Bronson 
set-up, on which a student can weave 
an attractive piece in his very first 
effort. The school believes it is very 
important that the student’s first 
piece of weaving be attractive so that 
he can be proud of his work. This 
will give him an incentive to go on to 
larger and more complicated work. 
is chosen for the first 
effort, it is set up for place mats, 
runners or towels with 5/2 or 10/2 
cotton warp at 18 to 24 per inch. 


If Bronson 


For bath mats, a simple 4-harness 
draft, such as twill or rosepath, is 
chosen because a texture weave can 
be woven without using a binder or 
tabby thread. Warp is either 5/2 cot- 
ton or carpet warp and weft is rug 
cotton or dyed rags or stockings. 

The school has a wide assortment 
of natural and dyed reeds for use in 
weaving place mats and for these a 
warp of grouped threads is often set 
up on a table loom. Students are per- 
mitted to design their own warps, 
when weaving reed mats, to permit 
them to select the colors they desire. 

Envelope and pouch bags are made 
with chenille, and metallics 
in colorful combinations. Because of 


cotton, 


the opportunity to combine various 
colors, this is a project that appeals 
to the boys as much as it does to the 
girls. 

After the students have woven one 
then 
progress to other projects presenting 


or two simple projects, they 
| pro) : 


greater difficulty, depending entirely 
on their abilities. They also are given 
class projects as practice problems 
and have jointly completed several 
larger pieces in this manner, includ- 
ing draperies and curtains for school 
offices and the weaving room and up 
holsters for the chairs in the school 
dining room. 

Of necessity, the school uses stand- 
ard cotton warps, such as 5/2, 10/2, 
20/2 and 20 3, ina variety) of colors. 
For special projects, when they have 
become more advanced in their work, 
the students 


purchase their 


own 


materials. They may make stoles, 
dress materials, or any other item 
within their capacities. If a loom is 
set up for a joint project, such as a 
number of wool ties, upon which sev- 
eral students will work, they share in 
the cost of the yarn according to 
the number of items student 
weaves. 


each 


Miss Harris uses much patience in 
instructing the minor students, en- 
couraging them when they encounter 
difficulties and praising them for any 
progress they make, since they need 
a great deal of praise. They are en- 
couraged to make two of each item, 
not necessarily duplicates, one for 
themselves and one for the school 
to sell. The latter provides them 
with an incentive to put forth their 
best efforts. Many of the students, 
Miss Harris has found, work well 
with their hands, making it com- 
paratively easy for them to cope 
with the mechanics of weaving. Also, 
a great many are of Mexican and 
Italian parentage and have a natural 
flair for color which is a distinct help 
in designing their fabrics. Some of 
the students are inspired by adults in 
the class to make larger articles. A 
few have been instilled with the am- 
bition to own a loom and, following 
graduation, pursue weaving as a 
hobby. But in any case, weaving is 
valuable to all of them because its re- 


sults are concrete and the craft 
provides them with a_ sense of 
achievement and proof of that 
achievement. Further, the self-dis- 


cipline that they develop in weaving 
helps them to develop better learning 
habits in other classwork. 

Since she must, of necessity, de- 
vote most of her time and energy to 
the minor students, Miss Harris feels 
that she 
adults in 


somewhat 
the class. 


neglects the 
However, since 
they are usually interested in learn- 
ing weaving as a hobby, or occasion- 
ally with the intention of becoming 
commercial their enthu- 
siasm carries them along to the point 


weavers, 


where their output is considerable. 
Many adults come to class with pre- 
conceived ideas of what they want 
to weave and she finds that a certain 
amount of persuasion is required to 
divert them from copying old _ pat- 
tern weaves to a fresher approach. 
She teaches both minors and adults 
the basic weaves, encouraging them 
to be more original, both in applica- 


tion of the weaves and in the choice 
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mental use of yarns. Prior to coming 
to Edison High School, she was in 
charge of the weaving studio at The 


Diagram of Bronson mat, above, and draft, below. 
Designed by Ann Robbins. 


Allied Arts Guild in Menlo Park, tive arts section under Dorothy the art-in-action show at the same 
California, from 1931 to 1937. She Liebes at the San Francisco World’s fair under Beatrice Judd Ryan the 
was a guest Craftsman in the decora- Fair in the summer of 1939 and in following summer. 
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Weavers of Spokane 
by LOIS CAIN 





The Handweavers’ Guild of the Asked on three days’ notice last year complete section for weaving. 


Inland Empire, Spokane, Washing- to exhibit at the revived Interstate During the first three months oj 
ton, is not the oldest or largest in the Fair at Spokane, the weavers set up 1955 work was on display at the State 
state but it has been building up @ « show that was favorably received. Museum at Olympia. Since every- 


reputation for notable exhibitions. This year they planned to develop a thing had to be shown in display cases 
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the show was limited to bags, stoles, 
skirts, mats, and other small pieces. 

The Guild was very happy to hear 
that its second exhibit at the Grace 
Campbell Memorial had 
broken all previous attendance rec- 


Museum 


erds. Even though the show was for 
only two weeks, over 4,000 attended 
Canada, Montana, Idaho, 
Eastern Washington. 


from and 

The drawing card was Mrs. Carl 
Nicholson demonstrating the art of 
spinning. A couple of years ago she 
visited her childhood home in Sweden 
and returned with her old spinning 
wheel. She has completed the cvcle 
from shearing to tailoring. This was 
the first time that 
children had seen spun into 
varn. Later Mrs. Nicholson went to 


many adults and 


Hleece 
number of schools to demonstrate 
for the children. 

At the turn of the century, when 
people thought that buffalo 
were still roaming over this region 


Many 


and the only inhabitants were Indians 
living in tepees, Spokane was busy 
huilding mansions as large fortunes 
were being made from our rich re 
It is 
in one of these English half-timbered 


sources of minerals and lumber. 


mansions that our Grace Campbell 
Memorial Museum is located. It 
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Was 


Mrs. Carl Nicholson demonstrating spinning. 





































— 


the girlhood home of one of our mem 
bers, Mrs. W. W. 
seum was designed by Kirkland Cut- 
ter the architect for our 
famous Davenport Hotel. As one en- 


Powell. The mu- 


who was 
ters the oak panel fover, there is a 
place to register. On the right is a 
l‘rench parlor X\ 
style, now the office. The beautiful 


done in Louis 
fireplace, which had never had a fire 
luilt in it, has a gold leaf mantel. 
Across the the large 
library, different types of looms were 


f ver in 


displayed. On a 2-harness loom, were 
place mats with cellulose sausage cas 
ings used as weft. One weaver had a 
blanket on another 
Veaver was trying for modern motifs 
using the Mary Ann Ostrander pat- 
tern, and Stanley Faubion was weav- 

(Continued on page 49) 


baby her loom, 


Reading down. Wearing by members 
of the Spokane weavers’ guild. Left, 
handbag trimming, Mrs. E. J. Peter- 
McQueen tie, Bergh Alger. 
Spanish lace mat by Inez Arnquist. 
Right, Mrs. Marjorie Porter; left, 
hound weaving, pillow by Mrs. Ethel 
M. Madsen; and slippers by Mrs. 
\largaret Mitchell. Left. Scarf, Mac- 
Intosh plaid, Marcelle Smyth; right, 
vag, Mrs. Mitchell, and black 
white skirt, Miss Alger. 


yOn, 


and 





A New Design 


tor Place Mats 
by BERTA FREY 


“They must be all one color and 
heavy enough to be used with pottery 
dishes; they must be simple in de- 
sign, but more than just plain tabby ; 
they must be something quite in- 
dividual and different.” Such an or- 
der for place mats poses a problem, 
but is the sort of a problem that I 
like. After quite a bit of work on 
graph paper, I decided on the mats as 
illustrated here. Perhaps others 
might like to do something of the 
sort. | think it is an original idea, 
but I’m quite sure that sooner or la- 
ter, I'll hear of someone who did the 
same thing many years ago. 



































DIAGRAM A 
























































DIAGRAM B 


The main idea was to have the 
weave mostly tabby, but to have lines 
of heavier weight making the design. 
To have put heavier or double or 
even triple warps and wefts oc- 
casionally would have resulted in 
stripes or plaid, and there was noth- 
“different’” about that. So I 
came to the idea of making “flats” 
in both warp and weft at planned 
intervals. To have done it all with 
harnesses would have required 12 or 
and the loom I had 
available at the time was only eight 
harnesses. So I decided to put the 
lengthwise stripes in the warp and to 


ing 


16 harnesses 


treadle the crosswise ones by simple 
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Place mat designed and woven by Berta Frey, New York, 
green linen from Hughes Fawcett, Inc. 


10/2 dark 


trickery. 
It takes two harnesses to weave 
plain tabby, so on the 8&-harness 


loom I had six harnesses left, which 
would make three different lines of 
pattern in the warp. The number of 
lines in the weft direction need not 
be limited. My particular loom had 
ten treadles so I could have five pairs 
of tie-up for five areas of pattern. 
Sut as this particular design worked 
out, I needed only four pairs. 

I first tried groups of four threads 
instead of two in the “pattern” har- 
but found 


nesses, that a flat over 
three threads was better than over 
| 2O | 
|\ENDS 
oT 
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using 


five. On this set, I used 10/2 linen 
at 15 per inch, and made sing!e lines 
as shown in Diagram A. | 
try it again and use double lines, as 
shown in diagram B. Draft A is for 
Diagram A, and Draft B is what | 
will use when I try the double lines 
of Diagram B. 

The tie-up will be the same for 
both drafts. Diagram C 


want to 


shows how 
the harnesses and treadles weave the 


lengthwise stripes. Treadles 1 and 2 
weave plain tabby; treadles 3 and 4 


weave the section marked B:; treadles 
5 and 6 weave section C and treadles 


7 and & weave section D. 
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The 


take a bit of 
“foot work.’ On the regular shot, the 
shuttle is taken to the desired point, 
the treadle is changed to its opposite 


weftwise lines 








and the shuttle taken as far as desired 
and then the treadle is changed back 
te the original one for the rest of the 


distance to the selvedge. For 
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DIAGRAM C 








ample: if we have been treadling 

-2-1-2-1-2 etc. for tabby, when we 
come to the heavy line that marks the 
hem, we treadle 2 and take the shut- 
tle in the shed for a few ends, then 
treadle 1 and take the shuttle to with- 
in the same few warps of the edge, 
then change back to the original 2 to 
finish the shot of weft. Then continue 
as usual. By changing the shed for 
the few threads at the edge, it makes 
a tabby selvedge and is a better finish 
than having three wefts in on shed all 
the way across. The shorter lines are 
done in the same way. 

In the “pattern” part, treadle 4 is 
substituted for 3 for the proper dis- 
stance; 6 is substituted for 5, and 8 
for 7. There are so few horizontal 
lines in the design, that the little 
shift of treadles take 
enough time to be noticed. 

[ have not tried it yet, but some 
day I will—why not the same thing 
on a 4-harness loom? The main 
ground work of the mat would be 
threaded on harnesses 1 and 2 and 
all the “pattern” lines would be on 
3 and 4. Draft C should do it. There 
would be four treadles used and by 
shifting from 1 to 3 and from 2 to 4, 
couldn't we pick up or block out any 
lines that we might want to use 
when we wanted them? I don’t be- 
lieve it would be too much trouble. 

Somebody try it and “write a let- 
ter to the editor” to report. 


does not 





Tricks of the Trade 


by ELSIE H. GUBSER 


My floor is slick and of course my 
loom walked all over the place. I had 
two boards cut to fit between the front 
legs of my loom and the wall behind 
me. They were not nailed nor screwed 
to loom nor floor, but put in place. If 
| am careful not to kick a board when 
| answer the phone, the loom stays put. 
| can beat as hard as I wish and the 
loom does not push me to the wall 

But the looms in the center of the 
room—they are another matter. 
weatherstrips have 
solved my difficulties. Put the sticky 
side next to the loom and the rubber 
next the floor. If your loom has small 
legs (as the &8-harness Structo does) 


Sponge rubber 


have a thin block ori woved to hold the 
legs and attach the weatherstrips to 
the block. Use widths of the 
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as many 





Oklahoma 


7 ulsa. 


Gubser, of 


Mrs. 


strips as needed to cover the bottom 
of the loom legs. The only difficulty 
with this is that the loom cannot be 
moved without lifting. 


WARPING’S NOT TOO HARD 


The most important operation in 
weaving is putting on a good warp. 
I use a sectional beam if I wish to put 
on more than 5 yards, but since many 
I will 
describe how I put on a full width 
warp. Later, I will tell about two ways 


o not have sectional beams, | 


to put on a sectional warp. If you put 
a wide warp on a sectional beam you 
must watch the pegs, so that they do 
not catch threads. This the 
process, but the sectional beam does 
away with paper or sticks. Of course 


slows 


(Continued to page 47) 
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by DOROTHY BRYAN 


The importance of good design, 
both from the practical and the 
aesthetic points of view, was vividly 
brought to the attention of the audi- 
ence during the formal session and 
luncheon at the Third Annual Con- 
ference of California Handweavers, 
held at the Art Center in Richmond, 
April 30 and May 1. Emphasis on 
good design in the production of in- 
expensive power loomed tabrics, as 
a means of bringing beautiful tex- 
tiles within the reach of more peo- 
ple, Dorothy 
Liebes’ discussion of “Trends and 
Textiles,” which dealt with the tran- 
sition from hand weaves to power 
weaves and was presented by Kit 
Curtin of the Dobeckmun Company, 
New York. The significance of 
good design as an essential factor in 
jurying brought out by Dr. 
Elisabeth Moses, curator of decora- 
tive arts, deYoung Museum, San 
Francisco, during the jury comments 
on outstanding fabrics in the guild 
displays. 


was emphasized in 


was 


The formal session, which also in- 
cluded a fashion show of garments 
made from handwoven fabrics, was 
held in the Municipal Auditorium, 
with over 900 in attendance. In ad- 
dition, guild exhibits occupied two 
gal'eries in the Art Center wing of 
the auditorium building. while 14 
loom and shinning demonstrations, 
16 commercial exhibits and a display 
of fabrics awarded purchase prizes 
during recent years at the California 
State Fair, filled the wing housing 
conference rooms. 

In spite of the increased size of 
the conference, which was state-wide 
rather than regional this year, it was 
well-organized, owing to the splendid 
planning of Edith Garland, general 
chairman, and Helen Pope, co- 
chairman; the close co-operation of 
Mrs. Hazel Salmi, director of the Art 
Center, and her staff; the help of 
various committees drawn from the 
three hostess guilds, Contemporary 
Handweavers of California, Golden 
Gate Weavers Guild and Loom and 
Shuttle Guild, and 29 co-ordinators 
representing 28 participating weav- 
ers’ organizations and a group of 
non-affiliated weavers. 


Mrs. Liebes was unable to attend 


30 


California 





Detail warp-striped skirt in brown 
tones, black, gold metallic and natural 
by Mrs. Harold Walker. Chosen for 
striking play of color and well planned 
stripes. 


the conference because of the sudden 
illness of her husband. Appearing on 
the stage with Miss Curtin to assist 
in displaying the power 
loomed fabrics Kamma Ze- 
thraus and Janet McNinch who had 
been with Mrs. 
during her years in San Francisco. 
Forming a_back-drop for the 


Liebes 
were 


associated Liebes 


speaker, examples of Mrs. Liebes’ 
handwoven fabrics were arranged 
across the wide auditorium stage. 


Aside from explaining that they were 
grouped according to the two color 
ranges in which she works—‘a 
painter's palette and the earth colors” 

-no reference 
What 


was the 


made to them. 
interest to many, 
which the fabrics 
carried to the back of the huge audi- 
torium. First reaction was to attri- 
bute this to the strong 
uses in her handwovens, but, as her 


Was 
was of 
way in 


ce re TS she 


power loomed designs were dis- 
played, it was noted that they, too, 
had the quality of carrying well. 
Mrs. Liebes’ talk began by tracing 
the development of handweaving, 
here in America, from the days when 
it was a home industry, up to the 
present era of the designer-crafts- 
men who have created new fabrics of 


With the 


these designers into the power loom 


good design. advent of 





State-wide Conference 





Chosen for its 
Finn-weave mat in green and white by 
Amelia Kearney. 


desiqn, 


amusing 


field, well fabrics, 


need cost no more than those poorly 


designed now, 
designed. As a result, she declared, 
“nowhere in the world today, but im 
America, can people have so much 
little fabrics 
are getting better and better for less 


for so and decorative 
and less.” 
Mrs. Liebes told of her part in the 


development of power woven fabrics 


using blended fibers. Her use of 
blends in handwoven material had 
been noted by Goodall, Inc., who in 


1937 asked her to make blends in 


corporating mohair. Palm Beach 
suits for men and women are woven 
from these blends, now produced by 
Burlington Mills purchased 


the Goodall spinning equipment. 


which 
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Mrs. Liebes is now a consultant 
for Du Pont’s Textile Fibers De- 
partment in the home furnishings 
merchandizing section. She acts as 
design and style expert to this section 
on rugs, draperies, upholstery and 
other furnishings for the home, au- 
tomotive, and institutional use. She 
also is retained as a designer and 
consultant for more than a score of 
leading mills and has received some 


Art tohstotie 


Se. Pa 


AahAdatnhs 
Cent 20 design awards. She recently was 
made a fellow of the Royal Society 
of Arts in London. 

Power loomed fabrics were shown 
to illustrate how different fibers are 
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: blended to meet present day needs. 
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ate \ terete ton, because it is inexpensive and 


abetted crc A aE ence nina aeeaitiae ie sturdy; rayon, because it is inex- 
See A aetint pensive, wears well and takes a good 
dye, and mohair, because it is weara- 
ble and has a good hand. Among 
the other examples was one that il- 
lustrated how a synthetic yarn had 
been developed from her experi- 
ments with native materials. This 
was a fabric, which in the handwoven 
version, combined straw she brought 
from Switzerland with natural fibers, 
' Pm sb Be e TeITrrsees and, in the power loom translation, 
Se rae ere e—4 used a synthetic straw developed hy 
ee 7 - iaibe nis Sa the Du Pont Company. Proper:y 
; : backed, she explained, it has the 
strength and elasticity needed for 
upholstery. 





Dr. Moses, in discussing award- 
winning falrics from the guild dis- 
plays, gave the audience an insight 
into a broad concept of design. De- 
sign motifs such as stripes and 
squares, she said, are as old as weav- 
ing itself, but can be fresh and new 
because of innumerable variations 
and new types of materials 
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Reading down. Wall-hanging in 
black and brown background with 
white decorative areas by Kay Seki- 
machi. Award for its interesting use 
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of warp floats and excellent weaving. 


Linen runner in Bronson lace by 
Frances Barnhart, awarded special 
mention because of its flawless crafts- 
manship. 
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Casement in natural linen and jute 
by Anita Corum. Selected for award 
because of the rhythmic effect of the 
wide laceweave stripes and the nar- 
row plain weave stripes. The laid-in 
motif in white roving was repeated at 
random, each motif varying in design. 
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Send $1.00 for catalog and sample 
book and list of agents. This $1.00 
is rebated on your first order of 
$10.00 or over. 














Looms 
Yarns 
HAND WEAVING Su lies 
SUPPLY ca PP 


3186 West Pico Boulevard 
Los Angeles 19, California 














the yarn depot, inc. 
545 SUTTER STREEL - SAN FRANCISCO 2 
formerly dorothy lieses yarn depot 














dSouGlas 2-0501 











LILLIAN HJERT 
2635 29th Ave. West 


Seattle 99 Washington 














John S. James and Sons 
Weavers Paradise 
Yarn & Supplies 
553 Sherlock Bldg., Portland 4, Oregon 














AGENT LECLERC LOOMS 
GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 
Folders on request 


DOROTIIEA M. ENGLEMAN 
2925 Alton Rd. Fort Worth, Texas 














HANDWEAVING CENTER 
FOR THE SOUTHWEST 
Looms, Yarns, Supplies, Instructions 
HOUSTON HOUSE 


2413 Driscoll Houston 19, Texas 
T. H. HEWITT, Designer, Colorist 














LOOMS ACCESSORIES YARNS 
BOOKS ON WEAVING 
Wide Selection Range 
Norma Schroeder’s 
WISHING WELL 


226 Fillmore Street Denver, Colorado 














Looms Yarns Accessories 
COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS 
Helen and Ear! Slason 
5605 West 61st Street 


Mission, Kansas 











LIBBIE CRAWFORD 
WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS 


AGENT FOR LECLERC LOOMS 


233 East Adams St. 
Kirkwood (St. Louis) 


Missouri 








NOW THERE’S EVEN MORE FOR 





Golden Rule 


DIVISION OF Hughes 


Expanded facilities of the new Hughes Faweett 


home are designed to provide weavers with more and better 
weaving supplies than ever before. 


GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 


and their AGENTS (some of whom are listed on this page) 
offer you the finest in LINEN yarns, PATONS & BALD- 
WINS SCOTCH WOOL yarns, non-tarnishable METALLIC 
yarns, COTTON carpet warp and roving and READY 
WARPED SPOOLS of both LINEN and COTTON. 








Preferred throughout the 


Famous Leclere Looms 

featuring the NEW “NILUS” 

RISING SHED LOOM — are 

available through Hughes Faweett. ( 
Inc. and its agents. e 


yea rs . *e . *-e 


LeclercLooms 





The NEW “NILUS” 


$150.75 F.O.B. Dunellen, N. J. — 








DOLFE’S BARN 
306 Pleasant St. 


Agent for Leclerc looms and Golden 
Rule products 
Threads—Weaving Equipment—Weaving Lessons 
Open daily 9:00 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Tues. thru Sat. July lst to Sept. Ist 
After Sept. Ist, Saturdays by appointment 


Oconomowoc, Wisc. 




















MRS. A. I. NIETZEL 
5643 Kalmia Drive Orlando, Florida 


WEAVING INSTRUCTION 


Agent for LeClere Looms and 
Golden Rule Products 








<4 Interior section of the new Hughes Faweett office and CAROLYN LEWIS 


j showroom pictures some of the thousands of handweaving 860 West End Avenue 
New York 25, N. Y. RI 9-4813 


WEAVING INSTRUCTION — SUPPLIES 





tools, looms and supplies now available to handweavers. These 


include LECLERC, STRUCTO & MISSOURI LOOMS — 2 














=< Agent for Leclerc Looms and 
harness to 20 harness — 8 inch to 90 inch weaving width — Golden Rule Products 
floor and table models; a complete variety of REEDS, 
HEDDLES, SHUTTLES, WARPING EQUIPMENT, BOBBIN MODERN WEAVING STUDIO 
, “Doc ° e Elsie Frielinghaus 
WINDERS and other weaving equipment; plus all of the 966 Sevethmese Delve, Rochester 06, 04. ¥. 
popular text and pattern BOOKS on handweaving. Tel. Charlotte 0915-J 


DESIGNING CUSTOM WEAVING 
INSTRUCTIONS LOOMS SUPPLIES 














} 


" K, Senda Slee 
. FOR EVERY HANDWEAVER AT 23 Tokeneke Road 


Darien, Connecticut 


tle Products aor 


Mildred Youman 


es Faweett. ic. ae 


North Street Medway, Massachusetts 
tt P.O. Box 276, D | ae SP 


























or 


unellen, 

— Wade’s Department Store 

LECLERC LOOMS & GOLDEN 
RULE YARNS 


Sevierville, Tenn. 


a & 




















AGENT LECLERC LOOMS 
GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 
Folders on Request 
MRS. J. W. LUMPKINS 


2912 Cleveland Blvd. 
Louisville 6, Kentucky TA-2441 














Frog Hollow Weaving Studio 
Colebrookdale Boyertown R. D. 2, Pa. 


Looms, Yarns, Supplies 
Instructions—Special Help and Advice 
to Physically Handicapped Persons 


tt. Gift Shop section is an additional feature of the Hughes Fawcett Mrs. Esther R. Plank Boyertown 71-8977 
expansion program. Handmade gifts on sale include handwoven 
yardage and articles, jewelry, dolls, brooms, and woodecarvings. 





























Weavers are invited to come in and inspect this beautiful handiwork, Mrs. Alice Stuart 
all of which make excellent gifts for Christmas. 181 Woodland Avenue 
Verona, N. J. 
Now distributing Looms Supplies Instructions 
ROYARN ORLON YARNS 
in popular colors and sizes. MRS. WARREN R. RUDY 
- . : 18913 Mitchell Ave., Rocky River 16 
Washable «+ Moth Proof «Fast Colors gp naira 


(See Royarn advertisement on inside front cover) Agent for LeClere Looms & Equipment 
: , Weaving Supplies, threads, books. 

Hand Wovens mode to order 
—— Private instructions 





























"| alas Casteus Studies . 
Hand Weavers Work Basket 2150 S. Telegraph Rd. Pontiac, Mich. Robin ote popes 
Grace D. Blum Leclerc Looms Loom Supplies Cottons oe Ee a 
Box 691 r.r.l West Chicago, Il Rayons Linens Wools, WARP & WEFT 

yd a , : : 10 issues and 10 sample 

d ciahimediaidaiaa Novelty Yarns Rug Yarns 

~_ ay snail Consultant Service swatches per year—$2.50 
upplies—instruction cell deni ii ont 
Phone: West Chicago 485-W Credit "sheen an 9 0.00 order a ne 























EXHIBITIONS 


OCTOBER 

Society of Connecticut Craftsmen. Ninth Annual Craft Fair, Centinel 
Hill Hall, G. Fox & Co., Hartford, Oct. 25-29. Includes work by 
members of the Connecticut weavers’ guild. 

Second Annual Kansas Designer Craftsman Show, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence. Open to residents of Kansas (minimum one 
year) and Greater Kansas City. For information write University 
Extension at above address. Oct. 30-Nov. 22. 

Art Association of New Orleans 31st Annual Autumn Exhibition, the 
Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, City Park, New Orleans 19, La 
Members of Art Association of New Orleans (membership open 
to artists everywhere). Crafts included. No jury. All submission 
exhibited. Oct. 2-25. 

Eighteenth Ceramic National, Toledo, Ohio, Museum of Art. Oct 
2-30. 

New England Craft Exhibition—!955, Worcester Museum. Wor. 
cester, Mass. Information: Robert W. Gray, Craft Center, 40 
Highland St., Worcester. Oct. 15-Nov. 27 

Contemporary Hand Weaving, University of Nebraska Art Ga 
leries, Lincoln. Sponsored by Lincoln Weaver's Guild and the 
University of Nebraska Art Galleries. Juried. Oct. 2-30 

Contemporary Handweavers of California, M. H. de Young Men 
rial Museum, San Franc Biennial exhibition. Interior setting 
by designers and decorators, 
the designers. Through Oct. 

Italian Arts and Crafts.* Brooks Art Gallery, Memphis, Tenn. Oct 
5-26. 

American Artists, Inventors and Craftsmen. White Art Museun 
Ithaca, N. Y. Oct. 15-Nov. 15. 

Eskimo Art II1.* Ohio State University, Columbus. Oct. 16-Nov. 6 

Ozark Arts and Craft Fair, War Eagle, Ark. Sponsored by Northwest 
Arkansas Handweavers’ Guild. Oct. 21-23. 

Weaving by Jack Lenor Larsen. Oregon Ceramic Studio, Portland 
Through Oct. 22 

Accent Rugs.t Children's Museun 
Gloria Finn. Through Oct. 25. 

American Jewelry and Related Objects.* Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa 
Okla. Through Oct. 26. 

American Craftsmen.* Georgia Museum of Art, Athens. Through Oct 
26. 

Dutch Arts and Crafts.* Albany, N. Y 
Through Oct. 26. 

Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibits. Two Hundred Years of 
Textile Designs, Schenectady, N. Y., Museum, Oct.; The Influence 
of the Italian Renaissance in Textile Design, Maryland Institute 
Baltimore, Oct.; Modern Printed Textiles, Rahr Civic Center 
Manitowoc, Wisc., Oct.-Nov.: The Symbol of the Rose in Textile 
Design, Scalamandre Museum of Textiles, New York City, Oct. 
Dec. 

Tapestries by Hannah Ryggen.* Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa, Okla. 
Through Oct. 26. 

Weavers and Potters Club of Wichita, Kansas. Art Museurr 
exhibit. Oct. 23-Nov. 6. 

Memphis Guild of Handloom Weavers. Members’ show. New textile 
room, Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Memphis, Tenn. Oct. 2-30. 
NOVEMBER 
Weavers’ Guild of Schenectady. Schenectady, N. Y., Museum. An 

nual exhibition and sale. Nov. 4-6. 

Tropical Weavers Guild of Florida. West Palm Beach. Exhibition. Ne 
12. 

Women's International Exposition. 7!st Regiment Armory, Park Ave 
at 34th St., New York City. Nov. 7-13. 

Eskimo Art III.* Rahr Civic Center, Manitowoc, Wisc. Nov 
15. 

Florida Craftsmen. Miami Beach Art Center, 2100 Collins Ave. Fifth 
annual state craft show. All crafts. Open to members of Florida 
Craftsmen. For information write Sumner Foster, 1615 N. E. 109th 
St., Miami 38. Nov. 7-23. 

Design in Scandinavia.t William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 
Kansas City, Mo. Nov. 1-30 

American Craftsmen.* Art Gallery, University of Delaware, Newark 
Nov. 9-30. 


clothing fabrics with sketche by 


Nashville, Tenn. Hooked ruas by 


f History and Art 


Institute 


. Annua 


20-De 


American Jewelry and Related Objects.* de Cordova and Dana 


Museum and Park, Lincoln, Mass. Nov. 9-30. 
Tapestries by Hannah Ryggen.* George Thoma 
Art, Chattanooga, Nov. 9-30 
Americana.* Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh. Nov. 9-3( 


Hunter Gallery 


Italian Arts and Crafts.* Munson-Williams Proctor Institute, Utica 
N. Y. Nov. 9-30. 

Seventh Annual South Jersey Arts and Crafts Show. Haddon F 
nightly Clubhouse, Kings Highway, East and Grove St., Hadd 
field, N. J. All exhibitors participating required +t Jemonstrate 
Tne art or r sft Th se nterested nm Uf th pace write Mr 

nald Kepner, 274 Kings Highway, East, Haddonfield, N N 


29-Dec.|! 
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Scalamandre Traveling Exhibit. Directoire-Empire 
Ariz., Fine Arts Association. Nov. 

Society of Connecticut Craftsmen. Wadsworth Atheneur 
20th anniversary exhibit. Nov. 15-25 

35th Annual Exhibition of Crafts. Layton Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisc 
Art Institute. Sponsored by Wisconsin Desiqner-Craftsmen and 
Milwaukee Art Institute. Entries e Oct. 20 Nov. 3-30. 

Contemporary Hand Weaving. Currier Gallery of Art 
N. H. Selected from Lincoln Weaver's Guild and University 
Nebraska Art Gallery exhibition. Nov. 13-Dec. 4 

Fiber Clay and Metal, St. Pau } f 
Summit Ave., St. Paul 2, Minn. For American craftsmen, including 
weavers. Nov. |3-Dec. 23 

Homespun Weavers Guild, Louisville, Ky. ‘ 

of crafts includina weaving. Nov. 14. 


eligible to enter a type 


New England Craft Exhibition, Worcester, Mass Art Museun 
Ser inar _R bert and Verde! e Gray pottery demonstrat nN ar 
a SuSsSION Nov 6: Kar Laure weaver € N 20 F 


formation write museur 


DECEMBER 


Society of Connecticut Craftsmen. Lyme Ha!!, Hamburg. Hadlyms 
y y 
Arts & Crafts 31st annual Christmas sale. De 


Exhibition of Christmas Gifts. Craft Students League Y.W.C.A 
140 West 22nd St., New York City. Dec. 5-9 

Handwoven Fabrics for Interiors and Fashion. Phoenix, Ariz., Fine ul 
Arts. Contemporary Handweavers of California tra nq exhibit 


Dec. 15-Jan. 15. 

Silk Chasubles. Museum of Modern Art, New York Cit esianed 
by Matisse r the Vence Chapel. [ 19 

Contemporary Hand Weaving. J. B. S 


lec. 19-Jan. 15, 1956 
peed Art Muses 
y. Sele ted from Lincoln Weaver G | Ina 
Nebraska Art Gallery exhibition. Dec. 18-Jan. 15, 195 
Dominican Republic International Fair. Ciudad Tr 
27, 1956. 
Scalamandre Traveling Exhibit. The Influence of the Italian Rena 
ance in Text € De nN Grand Rac os M r Art waiier [ 


* Cr ated by the S nian In T | 
Service 
= ulated by the A an Federat t A 


Directory of Weavers’ Guilds 


Here are the latest additions to the Directory of 
Weavers’ Guilds, first published in Fall, 1953; additions 
followed in Winter, 1953-1954, Spring 1955, and Sum 
mer 1955. 


California 
Redwood Empire Handweavers. Mrs. John L. 
2822 Magowan Drive, Santa Rosa. 
The Treadlers. Mrs. David Simpson, 2170 Edgecourt 
Drive, Burlingame. 


Belden, 


Canada 
Handcrafts Division, Department of Trade & Industry, 
Halifax, N.S. 
The Saskatchewan Weavers’ Guild. Miss M. | 
20 Bartleman Apts, Regina, Sask. 


Burgess, 


Illinois 
Lake County Handweavers Guild. Mrs. Carl F 
1721 Washington St., Waukegan. 
Kansas 
Creative IVeavers. Mrs. Stanley Reifsnider, 32 Laurel 
Drive Forest Hills, Wichita. 
The Weavers & Potters Club. 
Parker, Wichita. 


Sine, 


Mrs. Kate J. Hall, 707 


Michigan 
The Greater Lunsing Weavers Guild. Ina E 


> 


North Walnut St., Lansing 33. 


Jt 
wy 
aT 


( ovl, 


Missouri 
Columbia Weavers’ Guild. Mrs. M. E 
tian College, Columbia. 


Wightman, Chris 


(Continued on page 64 
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Covering the 
EXHIBITION 
CIRCUIT 


An unusual number of weaving and handcraft exhibi- 
tions are on fall schedules for museums in many sections 
of the country. Of widespread interest will be the Vew 
England Craft Exhibition, 1955, at the Worcester, 
Massachusetts, Art Museum, sponsored by the museum, 
the Junior League of Worcester, and the Craft Center. 
Under the direction of the organization committee, 
Louisa Dresser, curator of the museum, Mrs. Walter D. 
Kring, art chairman of the Junior League, and Robert 
W. Gray, director of the Craft Center, with the assistance 
of a selection committee, the quest for suitable entries 
has been under way for more than a year. This is the 
first all-New England showing since the noteworthy 
Exhibition of Contemporary Handicrafts organized by 
the museum in 1943, which can be called a landmark 
the development of American handcraft. Comparison of 
the coming show, opening October 15, with the compre- 
hensive catalog of the earlier exhibition will be of interest. 

Textiles from the exhibition of contemporary hand- 
weaving sponsored by the Lincoln, Nebraska, Weavers’ 
Guild and the University of Nebraska Art Galleries will 
go on tour to museums in the states invited to send en- 
tries—New Hampshire, Kentucky, Minnesota, New 
Mexico, and Washington, in addition to Nebraska. 
Scheduled dates are listed on the calendar page; others 
are being arranged. Judges for the show were Karl 
Laurell of the School for American Craftsmen, Roches- 
ter, New York, and Else Regensteiner, instructor in 
weaving at the School of the Art Institute of Chicago. 

The Society of Connecticut Craftsman will celebrate its 
twentieth anniversary with an exhibition at the Wads 
worth Atheneum, Hartford, opening November 15. 
Fiber, Clay and Metal, a national show, again will be 
shown under the sponsorship of the St. Paul, Minnesota, 
Gallery and School of Art. California Designed, is now 
being circuited by The American Federation of Arts, 
after initial showings at the M. H. deYoung Memorial 
Museum, San Francisco, and the Long Beach Municipal 
Art Center. The work of the Contemporary Hand- 


Reading down. Right, drapery by Annis L. Jefferson, 
best in show and first in drapery, Contemporary Hand- 
weavers of Texas. Draft—extension of first illustration, 
Plate D, “Monsterblad” III. 8-harness, 15-dent reed, 
sett 15 to inch. Warp—bedspread cotton, gray perle 3, 
and white cotton, gold wrapped. Weft—rayon novelty 
wound with lacy cotton and gray cotton same as warp. 

Left. First, stoles, Meda Parker Johnston, Warp and 
weft—fine beige wool. Plain weave with handmade silk 
tassels caught beneath row of seed bearls woven in mate 
rial. Right. Second, stoles, Virginia Oser. Warp—18&/2 
cream worsted. Ieft—cream loop mohair, gold wrapped 
fine wool; pattern stripe, fine gold wrapped wool and gold 
metallic. 

Right. Second, drapery, Sue Trowbridge. Warp 
natural cotton boucle, fine beige rayon. Weft—cotton 
houcle and rayon, gold nubby yarn. 
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KESSENICH FOOT LOOM 


with new NEEDLE BEARING ACTION 


% Built of selected Wisconsin Cherry 


% Rising shed operates on NEEDLE BEARINGS, 


SHUTTLE RACE, BRAKE & HAND RELEASE. 


% 12” heddles assure large shed. 
Are flat steel, 30 per inch. 


% Copper chain and snap for tieup 
changing and eliminate slipping and tyeing of knots. 


simplify 


% Floor loom folds to depth of 18” 


% Floor loom available in seven different 
weaving spaces from 16” to 46”. 


Shown without stand 





KESSENICH TABLE LOOM 


Folding suitcase type 


Folds completely within itself and may be stored as a box when 
not in use. Comes in 14” and 20” weaving space. With or without 
stand. 


ALL KESSENICH LOOMS COME EQUIPPED WITH 2 
SHUTTLES, ENTERING HOOK. 2 LEASE STICKS 
AND WARPING PADDLE. 


We also build looms especially designed for the handicapped 


Write today for prices of all models 


KESSENICH LOOMS 


“The loom that has become a living part of the home” 


7463 Harwood Avenue 


36 


Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin 








IDA DEAN GRAE®* now offers her comprehensive DESIGN COURSE for weavers 
BY MAIL. The same course that has produced prize-winning students in her College of 
San Mateo classes. 3 units—5 lessons per unit—incuding instruction and criticism of 
samples. 1. Texture. 2. Color. 3. Form-Pattern. $27.00 per unit. Course available to local 
students in her home. 


*Author DRESSING THE LOOM. Copies still available 
424 LA VERNE AVENUE MILL VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 





ENSFORD® 


VISCOSE—ACETATE—JUTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Homespun Texture 
INITIAL SAMPLES FREE 


THE MARKRAFTERS 


SIMSBURY Box 4-A 


CONNECTICUT 








LOOMCREST HARDWOOD STRIPS 


Uniform, Accurately cut strips of 4” hardwood, stained Driftwood, Red- 
wood, Sandalwood (walnut), Myrtlewood (Natural), and Ebony for weav- 
ing unusual and smart looking place mats, lamp shades, screens, etc. 


Send for sample card today. 


WOODCREST, 


Box 675, Bellevue, Washington 





WALTER HAUSNER/Handweaver, Designer 
Available for lectures on handweaving and textile design to 
weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, and schools, or for in- 
dividual or group instruction in American and European weaving 
techniques. For information write 


139 Spring Valley Avenue, Hackensack, N. J. 
Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 
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PameSyers 


Woolen skirt by Blanche 
Rosepath 
Pent worsted, in different colors. 
loop, copper metallic, 


Contemporary 


Hardt, third place, apparel 
Warp and weft—1&/2 
Border weft—mohaw 
brown and black sock wool. 
Handweavers ot Texas. 


fabrics. threading. 


weavers of California will be seen at the deYoung Mu 
seum through October. (Both exhibitions will be covered 
in the Winter issue of this magazine). <merican Crafts 
man—1955, first shown at the Festival of Contemporary 
Arts at the University of Illinois last Spring, is being 
circuited by the traveling exhibition service of the Smith 
Washington, D. C The Weavers’ 
Louis, Missouri, exhibited at the St. 


sonian Institution, 


Guild of St. Louis 
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MEXICO ARTS & CRAFTS TOURS 


13 day, 3,100 mile tours to fabulous arts & crafts 
centers in private pullman @ escorted by T. H. Hewitt 
@ $199 all-inclusive price includes all transportation, 
first class hotels, side trips, guides, most meals, etc. 
e January 8 to Oaxaca, Mexico City, Toluca, Taxco 
@ February 5 to Guadalajara, Lake Patzcuaro, Mexico 
City 
@ June 3 special painting workshop to Oaxaca, Mitla, 
with E. M. Schiwetz, guest instructor 
@ July 1 to Oaxaca, Mexico City, Toluca, Taxco 
@ July 29 to Guadalajara, Lake Patzcuaro, Mexico City 
@ August 19 to Oaxaca, Puebla, Mexico City, Taxco 
Co-escort: Dorothea Hulse, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Reservations limited @ Special discounts to groups 


TURISMO DE LAS ARTES POPULARES 
2413 DRISCOLL STREET e HOUSTON 19, TEXAS 





TEXTILES @® METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING @ CERAMICS 


Exceptional instruction and facilities for the beginner and advanced 


student; Professional program leading to degree; 
For information write the Registrar 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


65 Plymouth Avenue, So. Rochester 8, New York 


Summer workshops 








FOR YOUR HAND LOOM NEEDS 


~y EMMONS = 


ALL TYPES OF FLAT STEEL HEDDLES 
(Round Wire and Twin Wire) 


FRAMES and REEDS 









Write for Price List 


EMMONS 


LOOM HARNESS CO. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 















ETI IE 
Museum in September and the annual exhibition and 
sale of the Schenectady, New York, weavers’ guild will 
be held at the museum there November 4-6. 





Because weaving displayed at the sixth annual meeting 
of the Contemporary Texas showed 


such excellent craftsmanship and good design, the jury 


Handweavers of 


awarded three honorable mentions in each of ten classi- 
fications, as well as first, second and third awards. Work 
was judged by Mrs. Dorothea Hulse of Los Angeles, 
California, Thurman Hewitt, and Herbert Wells, both of 
Houston. The meeting was held at the University of 
May 6 The jury 
stressed the proper processing of materials and well-made 
up garments. In addition to 


Houston, Houston, Texas, and 7. 
there were 
many entries in the students’ show which, in the opinion 


members’ work, 


of the jury, showed much imagination and originality. 
Many of the teachers represented belong to the Contem 
porary Handweavers 

There was an unjuried exhibit of weaving from the 
Lighthouse for the Blind in Houston, which drew much 
favorable comment. 

Mrs. Frank Ball Jacksonville, Texas, dis 
plaved her collection of beautiful varns which she had 
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A GIFT FOR HANDWEAVERS 


which seems to say “An Artist Lives Here” 





GENUINE CERAMIC PLANTERS 


size and shape of our popular 11” “boat shuttle” 
Available in White, Beige, Rose, Chartreuse & Turquoise. 
$2.00 each Postpaid or 3 for $5.00 (Unplanted) 
Special prices for Weavers Guilds. Send for details. 





NEW 
A Combination 
YARN STAND 
and TWISTER 


This practical Cone, Tube and Spool 
Rack, when properly threaded, will Qo 


ply two or three yarns. (made of S 


hardwood) 




















$4.50 Postpaid 





A SURPRISE PACKAGE! 


About 10 pounds of Assorted Yarns 
$7.50 Postpaid 


(you will be pleasantly surprised) 





Handweavers are Winding Across the Nation 
with our 
“ALL PURPOSE” ELECTRIC BOBBIN AND WARP WINDER 
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Will wind Bobbins, Quills, Tubes, Spools and Cones of most 
sizes and types as illustrated. 


With rheostat and cone adapter $22.50 Postpaid. 


Pye? 


Send for 





price list 


on Looms 


\WEAVING 
SUPPLY CO 
3186 W. Pico Blvd. Los Angeles 19. Calif. 
A Complete Service for Handweavers 
“The Largest in the West” 


Accessories 
and free 


Yarn Samples. 
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Add distinction ta all your 


SEWING, KNITTING, WEAVING 
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IMPORTERS OF 


LINEN YARNS 


HANDLOOM WEAVING 


Introducing to _ the 


METLON NON-TARNISHING METALLIC YARN 


IN THE NEW 


METLON with MYLAR 


1 64” 
PERMAGOLD and SILVER 
ON 3 OZ. WOODEN SPOOLS 
(3000 YARDS) 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT. INC. 
129 SOUTH ST. DEPT.A _— BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Send 35c for yarn samples 


Handweavers 
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Betty Swing Loom (Pat. applied for) 


WEAVING WITHOUT WARPING 


One page of simple instructions and the flat 
shuttle are all you need to start weaving. 


Many beautiful articles i2 threads to the inch may be woven. 
Maximum size 18" x 26" 


Bags Towels Rugs in sections 
Stoles Tapestry Luncheon Sets 
The Betty Swing Loom is made of beautifully finished 
f hardwood, and plated hard steel pins. The pins are accu- 


rate to 2/1000th inch and a multiple warp may be strung. 
Ideal for Schools and Craft Departments 
gounamenenanenes FILL IN... 
Apple Tree Shop and Loom Room 
4535 North River Road — Freeland, R 3, Mich. 


| 

| 

| 

; Please send me express collect Betty Swing Loom and Shuttle. En- 
i closed is check or money order $26.50.—Shipping weight 8 pounds. 
l 

I 

| 

I 

I 
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MY NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 





MAIL COUPON TODAY! ~~~ 7-7-~—— 


with a label that is tee 
definitely different. — Marion, Oia 


Any copy you desire, including your 
NAME and ADDRESS on lustrous 
woven-edge white or tan satin ribbon, 
printed in black, blue, red, green or 
brown. Makes an ideal gift to delight 
friends or relatives — compliments 
their needlework. 





Sizes: #3 (56” wide) at $3.35 per 100 
35 (%” wide) at $3.75 per 100 


Order Today. Type or plainly print copy desired on label. State width, 
color of ribbon and ink. Include money order—sorry no C. O. D 
About one week delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed by long established 
manufacturer. 


LEON FREEMAN, INC. Dept. HC-25, 236 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, III. 











The Banff School of Fine Arts 


July 2nd to August 11th, 1956 
Offering 
Weaving, Ceramics, Photography, Drama, Ballet, Music, Play- 
writing and Short Story Writing, Interior Decoration 
and Oral French. 
For calendar write 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts 


24th Summer Session 


Banff, Alberta 








NEWCOMB 
STUDIO ART ONLY 


Loom ~ $100.00 


4 Harness — 6 Treadles 








The Studio Art Loom is con- 
structed of well-seasoned hard- 
wood and made to give years of 
dependable service. Has 45” reed, 
1000 wire heddles, a 28 spool 
capacity rack, thread guide 
crank for warp beam, a temple, 
a draw-in-hook, 6 hand shuttles, 
a Simplex Registering device. 
Dine and operating. Shimuing WEAVE FOR PROFIT and PLEASURE 


Make beautiful rugs, drapes, curtains 
weight, 225 Ibs .. . all for $100 wee Sell 
F.O B. Davenport. and covers ell your Sretuete. Earn 


money with your h 
Write for loom catalog—also list of warp and weaving supplies. 


NEWCOMB LOOM CO. Davenport 8-3, lowa 











dyed with native materials. 

First awards were as follows: drapery and curtain 
material, Mrs. Annis Jefferson; upholstery, Mrs. Gene 
Drummond; household linens, Mrs. Alena 
apparel, Mrs. Jefferson; suit and coat material, Mrs. 
Dorothea Mrs. Meda 


Parker Johnston; personal accessories, Mrs. Lyle Shep- 


Reimers: 


Engleman; stoles and = shawls, 
pard ; household accessories, Mrs. Johnston; infants’ and 
children’s wear, Mrs. Jefferson; cotton skirts and aprons, 
Mrs. Ruth White. 

Members and guests were entertained at an open house 
by the Houston chapter, held in the lounge adjoining 
the ballroom where the weaving was displayed and at a 
coffee given by the home economics department of the 
University. 

Mrs. Hulse gave a lecture on trends in handweaving 
and later showed slides and samples of weaving from 
Hewitt 
showed his large collection of Latin American weaving, 


outstanding weavers on the West Coast. Mr. 
with colored slides in addition. A fashion show of gar 
ments and accessories in most instances modeled by the 
weavers followed the annual dinner. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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FIRST TIME 
IN AMERICA 





TRAUB LOOMS 





Imported from Germany 
for the Commercial and Hobby Weaver 


FLOOR MODELS: 32”, 40”, 54”, marche, with 1000 large round eye 
others. 40” and 54” looms will ae- heddles and 15 dent reed. Can be 
commodate 12 harnesses, and are used with or without fly shuttles. 
equipped with hanger beaters, 8 Special fly shuttles with rolls for 
harnesses, 8 treadies and contre- easy weaving. 


TABLE MODEL: 32” 





, comes equipped with 4 harnesses with 600 heddles 
and No. 15 reed. Easy to operate. 





An automatic and han 
in one, complete witl 


foot control 


on paper bobbins. 





(rheostat). 
aluminum. Ball bearings throughout. 
Winds practically all types of yarn 


Automatically 


d winder, all stops at desired length (for yardage) 


1 motor and on bobbin or if yarn breaks when 


Made of on automatic. Overall dimensions: 
length 14”, height 13”, width 7”, 
weight 7 Ibs. Price $74.50 f.o.b. 


California. 


TWEED from SCOTLAND 





10 shades of Imported Scotch Tweed Yards of the 
proper weight for weaving SPORT COATS, SKIRTS 
and SUITS. To Hand- or Fly-shuttle weavers who 
want to create the finest in Tweeds, we will send 
FREE “AIDS IN WEAVING TWEEDS” which shows 


you how to set up for Hound’s-Tooth, Twill Herring- 


NEW ! 


md) ed 





Please 
Something NEW for the Hand- 
weaver! Soft wood of the Joshua Sample of * 


Tree cut into strips or squares |” 


thick for easy handling. Beautiful ee 
natural or dyed colors for stunning : 

: — . Street ...... 
lamp shades, room dividers, screens. 
Send 1l6¢ for sample and postage. are 


Fall 1955 


PAINTER’S 


2605 East Seventh Street 


Details of TRAUB LOOMS 


hone patterns, how to wash woven material, how to 
order proper amounts of yarn, plus a sample of yarn. 
Or, if you enclose $1.00, we will send “AIDS” plus 
10 tweed samples, and credit your dollar against 
future purchases of $10 or more. 


LOOM STUDIO 
Long Beach 4, California 
send me: 


Details of McKeeby WINDER 
Desert Velvet” (16c) “Aids In Weaving Tweeds” (Free) 
“AIDS.” and 40 Tweed Samples ($1.00) 








S) {FREDERICK J. 


FAWCETT |); 
© Ses OS 


Distributors of: 







@Reg. Trademark *DuPont's Registered Trademark For its Polyester Film 


Send 35c for yarn samples. 


129 SOUTH STREET 





YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


But best of all you’ll save money! 


14 years of buying overstocked inventories; selected 
purchases from bankrupted mills, or liquidations 
have enabled us to pass great savings on to our cus- 
tomers. 


Write us for details. Let us know your needs. 


FRANK KOUBLE COMPANY 


P.O. Box 361 New Bedford Mass. 





Ww loDeE ret Be ti © & 
Of Rayon, Cotton & Wool Novelty Yarns for Handweaving 


MANY COLORS IN STOCK 
SPECIAL COLORS DYED TO ORDER 


e Tinsel « Elastic © Raffia °« 


Send for Sample Card $1.00 
Refunded with first order of $10.00 or more 


—~ FIBRE VAIRN CO. inc. | 


840 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK I, MU 3-0731-2-3-4 
“If it’s for handweaving we have it”’ 
Established 1919 Noted for Prompt Service 


Plastic 


Braids, Cords, Trimmings, Rayons 
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Importers of linen yarns for the hand weavers, 
specialty yarns and looms of various types... 


* The only metallic to have received the certified wash- 
ability seal of the American Institute of Laundering. 


| a me) en ee 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, inc. 


DEPT. C2 











. . the only metallic yarn guaranteed by 
the American Institute of Laundering to wash 
and iron at high temperatures without losing 
any of its glittering beauty. Wonderfully 
flexible. Amazingly strong! Never cuts on 
itself. It’s the miracle metallic! 


For sparkling color beauty, use standard 
quality Metlon in 20 exciting colors. 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


(Continued from page 38) 

She conducted a 2-day workshop following the meet- 
ing, with enrollment limited to 53 members from Texas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado and Illinois. She was assisted by 
her daughter, Mrs. Dorothy Lou MacReady, a trained 
occupational therapist. More than 30 looms were set 
up in 
possible with different wefts on the same warp and vart- 


a variety of threadings to illustrate variations 


ous weaves on the same draft. 

Many Contemporary Handweavers residing in Texas 
received requests to exhibit in the Texas Artists-Crafts- 
men Exhibit, Woman’s Building, during the Fair at 
Dallas, Texas, October 7-23, 1955. This is an invitational 
exhibit and Mrs. R. Allen Hickman of Dallas, a member 
of the Contemporary Handweavers, is chairman of the 
committee. 





Much interesting weaving was seen at summer cratt 
fars, generally pronounced of higher quality than in 
previous years, with more emphasis on contemporary 
design. This was a definite tendency in all the work at the 
Craftsman’s Fair of the Southern Highlands, at Ashe 
ville, North Carolina. Carefully 
well-designed installation, marked the showing of the 


selected work, 1n 
Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen at [ast Stroudsburg 
State Teachers College. 


portant place than in former years in the annual fair ot 


Weaving occupied a more im 


the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts at Gil 
ford, while the York State Craftsmen, at their second an 
nual at Ithaca, 
graphs in Winter issue ) 


again placed high in quality. ( Photo 
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UNUSUAL YARNS 
For Warp and Weft 


Reasonably Priced 
@ From Mill-End Lots of Famous Spinners 


ASSORTMENT OF WARP YARNS 


@ See SWATCH CARD NO. 126—133* show- 
ing a collection of yarns in various fibers 
recommended for warp purposes — fine, 
medium and heavy, some with novelty effects. 


* This card is automatically sent free to regu- 
lar Swatch Card Service subscribers, or can 
be ordered separately for 10¢, or included 
—— set of 15 swatch cards for 


@ SWATCH CARD SERVICE. Send $1.00 for 
basic set of 15 Swatch Cards showing a wide 
range of yarns and colors, useful tor constant 
reference. This fee and an order entitles regu- 
lar customers to receive additional swatch 
cards of new yarns free of charge, as they 
are issued. 


@ Fibres Ready for Hand-Spinning, by the 
pound, Carded-combed wool, nylon, rayon, 
flax, orlon, vicara, angora. 


@ Hand card brushes for teaselling a nap 
effect on handwoven fabrics. 


WE MAKE YARN SEARCHES 
PLEASE NOTE OUR NEW ADDRESS 


Yarn Arts Guild 


WHITESTONE 57, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 














* A Christmas Gift 
that’s really different! 


HANDMADE 
LEATHER MOCCASINS 


This Christmas give a gift 
will really be appreciated. 
These handsome, top quality 


are expertly handmade from 
full thickness elk tanned leather. 


that 


moccasins 


Give barefoot comfort— 
take foot strain out of treadling. 


Write today for Free illustrated brochure 


Box A Old Sturbridge Village 
Sturbridge, Massachusetts 





PATENTED 
FOLDING LOOMS 


4 to 16 harness 


Also rigid floor looms 
and table looms 
Warping reels — warping frames 
String heddles — shuttles 
Benches — reeds — swifts 
raddles, etc. 


BERGMAN LOOMS 


R. 1, Box 185 Poulsbo, Wash. 





Fall 19355 


Weavers 


Shoptalk 


Robinson W or- 
cester, Massachusetts have announced 
that the entire 
line for now 


available at the Golden Rule Products 


Yarns, Inc. of 


Robinson Royarn 


handweavers is also 


division of Hughes Fawcett, Inc., 
P. O. Box 276, Dunellen, New 
Jersey. The line includes Royarn 


(made 
DuPont Orlon acrylic fiber) 
Royarn Orlon 


Warp Yarn, Royarn Orlon 
from 
and novelty yarns. 
The Robinson mill reports that these 
nationally advertised 
ucts 


Royarn prod- 


have been enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the handweavers and this 
alliance has been made to provide 


wider distribution and service. 





Making looms, shuttles, and weav- 
ing accessories for the handweaver 
did not start as a planned business 
for the Coddington at, 
Petersburg, 


family of 
Florida. It 
because a wife thought her inventor- 
husband could fix anything. 


came about 


Four years ago, after moving his 
small manufacturing and developing 
business from Middletown, Ohio, to 
St. Petersburg, Karl L. Coddington 
was confronted by a demand for spe- 
cial help from his wife. She was learn- 
ing to weave at the Sunshine Univer- 
sity there, something she had long 
wanted to do, and, as in many other 
weaving schools, was working on a 
loom. Mr. Coddington  ac- 
companied her to class one day in 


sch v | 


order to fix her loom. He not only 
fixed her loom but repaired and reno- 
vated all the On the 
way home the first day he was com- 
plaining about the heddle frame action 
on the looms and still more about the 
movement of the beaters. After listen- 
ing to his ideas, Mrs. Coddington 
said, “If you think you can make a 


sche i] le OMS. 


better loom than any you have seen, 
why don’t you make one for me and 
then | can weave at home.” The out- 
growth of that conversation was the 
Coddie beater with vertical reed ac- 
tion. This beater is said to reduce the 
necessity of repeated beating, reduce 
scuff on warp and weft and produce 
The Coddie 
reed stays in a vertical position for 
its full travel to and fro. This action 
eliminates drawing of 


true and even weaving. 


weft threads 





Resident instruction 
under experienced 
designer-weaver 


Rie Donker Bannister at 
South Landing 
Craft 


Centre 


Queenston, Ontario 


Individual instruction 


in the type 


that 


of weaving 


interests you. 


Studio completely stocked with looms and 
an enormous supply of weaving materials. 
Write today for full information about our 
week-end and short 


workshop special 


courses. 














COLOR! 


Paternayan has it. Hundreds of 
different shades and colors to 
suit every purpose in hand- 
weaving. 


ideal for NEEDLECRAFT, 
PETIT POINT, TAPESTRIES, & 
RUGS. 


if not obtainable from your 
local dealer write: 


PATERNAYAN 
BROTHERS, INC. 
10 W. 33rd St. New York 1 


(Samples on request) 











below the warp in a loop-like man- 
ner. 


A neighbor who saw Mrs. Cod- 
dington’s loom wanted one just like 
ii. Then members of the weaving 
class wanted one and the weaving 
instructor wanted class- 


room work, ranging from simple 16- 


several for 
inch, 2-harness models to complicated 
large multiple-harness Mr. 
Coddington found himself in the loom 
manufacturing business. 


looms. 


As a long 
established inventor and designer of 
machinery and mechanical devices he 
found many ways to improve the 
loom designs and proceeded to do so 
on the sound mechanics. 

Mr. Coddington 
sent an SOS to his daughter, Wilma 
Jay and her family, who are now as- 
While not 


Products 
page 55 ) 
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basis of 


Two years ago 


sociated with the business. 
Coddie 


(Continued on 


a large business, 








: 


by JEAN DISNEY 


Designing and weaving skills of 
regional craftsmen provided a stun- 
ning display of handwoven rugs to 
visitors of the Oregon Ceramic Stu- 
dio, Portland, Oregon, March 7-31. 

Equally important from the view- 
ers’ standpoint was the realization of 
the part handwoven rugs (and inci- 
dentally, other decorative fabrics ) 
could play in room furnishings. By 
combining carefully selected furniture 
and accessories with the handcrafted 
rugs, the weaving committee pre- 
sented a series of suggestions for in- 
teriors—colorful, pleasing, original. 

The March exhibition marked the 
first time in its 17-year existence that 
the Oregon Ceramic Studio had plan- 
ned an invitational exhibition of rugs 
Northwest 
However, weaving has been impor- 
tant in the Ceramic Studio’s program 
since the Studio brought Dorothy 
Liebes to Portland to conduct a sum- 
mer workshop in 1943. 


woven — by craftsmen. 


The invitation list of weavers for 
the handwoven rug display was lim- 
ited in order to arrange work without 
crowding in the Studio's gallery area. 

Exhibitors were chosen in Sep- 
tember for the March opening so 
that handweavers would have plenty 
of time to prepare entries. 

Great freedom was allowed the 
individual craftsman in the invitation 
issued to handweavers by Mrs. De- 
light Hamilton, weaving chairman, 
and Mrs. Lydia Herrick Hodge, 
executive secretary of the Oregon 
Ceramic Studio. 

Conditions stated the rug could be 
of “whatever design, size or material 
that may appeal to you” and 23 rugs 
were placed on view. 

seautifully designed, the rugs 
showed a great variance in design, 
type of weaving and materials,” Mrs. 
Hodge said. “In many entries, the 
craftsman had dyed fibers or mate- 
rials especially for the rug. Materials 
included cotton, jute, chenille, wool, 
Oregon flax, and felt.” 

“Apparently size is no challenge 
to our regional weavers,” she con- 
tinued. “Most of the rugs were gen- 
erous in size—many of them six 
by nine feet. Two entries measured 
nine by twelve feet.” 

Delyoce Frost contributed one of 
the nine by twelve-foot rugs, woven 
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Handwoven Rugs from the Northwest 


of wool and mohair. Designed for use 
in her own home, the rug had a two- 
level, deeply textured surface of 
cream to beige. It was woven in 
three sections, then skillfully joined 
for an overall pattern in scale with 
its size. 

Most dramatic colorwise in the ex- 
hibition was the tropic-hued area rug 
sent by Jack Larsen, former Seattle, 
Washington, weaver who now main- 
tains his studio in New York. Lar- 
sen’s rug measured approximately 
five by seven feet. Wide bands of 
copper, pink and magenta shades 
with a heavy, uncombed fringe of 
copper made the rug a delightful sug- 
gestion for an accent piece. 

Double weaving was used by some 
weavers. These rugs were somewhat 
smaller in size, but equally well de- 
signed. 

Richard W. Ricketts sent one of 
the double woven rugs, made of cot- 
ton and chenille threads in out-of-or- 
dinary colorings. Pink, coral and vio- 
let fibers created a formalized pat- 
tern on a white ground. 

Joan Patterson’s handwoven rugs 
made from Oregon flax were of sig- 
nificant interest. Miss Patterson's 
careful research into use of the na- 


wid 


jedetettetis 


Left, top, jute and cotton rug in 
blue, brown, black and white, by Ed 
Rossbach; bottom, flax and jute rug 





tive-grown fiber had led her to pro- 
duce rug designs which could be re- 
produced on power looms using jute 
and linen fibers. Her colors, subtle 
and livable, reveal complete under- 
standing of the background qualities 
demanded of roomsize rugs in mod- 
ern furnishings. Much of the hand- 
made quality can be retained in the 
power loom versions because of her 
competent designing. 

Inventive techniques of weavers 
were demonstrated by several entries. 

Bill Brewer sent a small rug 
woven of felt strips cut from rolls 
on which paper is made in a North- 
west mill. These felts, regarded as 
waste by the mill management, were 
dyed and cut by Brewer to prepare 
them for his loom. A knotted rug 
made by Lucille Clark used especial- 
ly dyed wool strips. 

Lea Van P. Miller combined New 
Zealand flax and jute in a handsome 
dark rug woven with a twine tech- 
nique. And deeply appealing to many 
viewers was the richly wrought, tex 
tured rug made by Twila Alber of 
linen and wool in several shades of 
warm brown, beige, and black. 

The complete list of weavers par- 
ticipating in the exhibition included 
Twila Alber, Lynn Alexander, Hol- 
lis Beasley, Bill Brewer, Lucille 





by Lea Van P. Miller. Right, Hangq- 
ing screen, and linen and wool rug by 
Twila Alber, woven to match. 
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Above. On wall, left, multi-level rug of linen, jute, and wool in yellows, 
chartreuse, and orange, by Delight Hamilton; right, mohair and wool rug, De 
lyoce Frost. Left, on | 
woven rug, Richard I’. Ricketts. 


Below. On wall, left, screen, Twila Alber; center, rug of Persian 3-ply wool, 
yellow to brown with black, Bruce Johnston. Bottom, two rugs, Hollis Beasley, 


left, linen and hemp, shades of brown and black ; 
gray and yellow. 
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CLIVEDEN YARNS 


Famous for over 45 years. Knitting yarns, 
many suitable for hand weaving. 
All types and colors. 
Economically priced. 


Hooked Rug Yarns 


100% virgin wool—light fast dyes. 


Send for FREE sample card with actual 
Wool and Nylon samples. 


CLIVEDEN YARNS 
711 Arch St. Phila. 6. Pa. 


AD-A-HARNESS 
et. LOOMS +: 


4 to 16 harnesses—24” to 56” widths 
Jack Type — Rising Shed 


Dept. 10 





No Ropes or Cords 
Stainless Steel Tie-up 
Always in adjustment 
SHIPPED ASSEMBLED 

also 


16” and 20” portable looms 
“Ask the weaver who owns one.” 


L. W. MACOMBER 


166 Essex St. Saugus, Mass. 














chair, rug m brilliant colors, Jack Larsen; right, double 


right, jute and rayon rug, 


Come to Santa Barbara for a vacation. 


Take weaving at 
© KARIN'S 
SWEDISH WEAVING STUDIO 


KARIN PEHRSON HAAKONSEN 
216 W. Figueroa St. Telephone 5-8815 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
(Formerly Weaving Instructor at 
University of Alaska) 


ALLIED 


YARNS CORP. 
22 West 19th St.. New York II 
for 
METALLIC YARNS 
COMBINATION METALLIC 
YARNS 
NOVELTY YARNS 


Cottons Rayons 


Se SFE HEE EE eee ee ee he ee 


= Boucles Chenilles 
= WORSTED, COTTON & RAYON 
: Samples on request 

: Call CHelsea 3-7900-01 


Clark, Deloyce Frost, Marjorie Gil- 
leland, Delight Hamilton, Idabelle 
Bruce Johnston, Jack Lar- 
sen, Lea Van P. Miller, Joan Pat- 
terson, Georgia Ricketts, Richard W. 
Ricketts and Ed Rossbach. 


Jenning, 
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South Florida 
Handweavers 


\ new era for Florida weaver- 


craftsmen recently was opened by 


the South Florida Handweavers 
when the guild’ staged weaving 


demonstrations and a textile exhibit 
at the Lowe Gallery, University of 
Coral The 


were 


Gables. demon- 
and exhibit 


with enthusiastic interest by 


Miami, 
received 
Flori- 


strations 


dians, the first time an exhibit of this 
nature in Florida was viewed by the 
general public. 

Weavers and other interested per- 
sons saw demonstrations of section- 
al warping, reel and paddle warping, 
inkle and card weaving, floor loom 
weaving, and spinning ranue fiber in- 
to thread. 

Making bands on the inkle looms 
for bags, belts, neckties and venetian 
blind tapes in many new and _ varied 
inter- 
est and opened the week-long show 
of the craft. Nine floor 
looms, ranging in size from 15 to 36 


designs aroused considerable 
weavers 


inches, were warped in a variety of 


threads and techniques, including 


dress yardage, drapery, upholstery, 


Skirts by Mrs. Anderson. Left to 
right. Black skirt: warp 20/3 black 
cotton, weft, same with rench gold. 
Draft: 4-harness overshot. 

Warp, purple nylon with weft of 
purple nylon and gold Lurex. Weave: 
8-harness with original treadling. 

Warp, gray nylon; weft, gray nylon 
with pattern in green, red, and white. 
HW eave : 8- harness with original tread- 
ling. 





bag material, bamboo blinds, 
shirting and place mats. 


RP Mis 


stoles, 


ep owaway ov e¥er 
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$834 





Vrs. ki 


inkl 


ric Bellander weav 
Fintshed belt 


Above. 
ING on an loom 
Ilustrated. 


Below. Lett. Vrs Bertha P. 


son, holding carded bleached 


lnder- 
ramie 


fiber which she spun into yarn from 


which Eric Bellandar, right, wove a 
runner in plain weave with Spanish 
stitch border and inserts. Spanish 
stitch woven with 5 ends ramie spool 
ed together. Warp and weft of ramie, 
about 20/1 arist. Sett: 15 dent reed 


1 per dent, 15'2 inches wide. 


Qf special interest to all weavers 


and possibly the most unusual dem 


onstration for the general publi 
was the spinning and weaving ot 
ramie fiber into thread and cloth 
While Mrs. Bertha | \nderson, 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
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Above. Belts woven on inkle loom 
Reading down. 

Warp: Lily Mills cotton rug yarn 
doubled, 6 ends, and {| 
, 2 ends. Weft: light blue com 
mercial round braid. Hand-made alu 
minum buckle. 


Harp: black 


and very fine silver guimpe, 


DrOUWN, 


PCA h, 
single 


cord 12 ends . 
12 ( nds 


Heft: black navy cord, 4+ ends spooled 
} 


navy 


together, and black round heavy bell 
cord, 

IVarp: Blue perle cotton Ne. 10, 2 
ends doubl 
silver and blue commercial flat braid 
and heavy blue round bell cord. Hand 


made aluminum buckle. 


, same of light blue. Weft 


larp: wool, varied 


hands pun 
colors. Weft: magenta handspun wool 
Pick-up weave. Hand-made aluminum 


a 
{¢ l¢ 


I] arp: Lily Vills 20 - otton, red, 
_ Weft: Lily Mills red and 


green, heiaqe 
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white rug yarn. Criss-cross weave. 

Warp: Red, white and light blue rug 
yarn. Weft: white welting and heavy 
dark blue rayon cording. 

Below. “Astec Geometrics,” dra 
pery best in show. Lily Mills yarns. 
Warp: 24/3 natural cotton, Weft: 
20/3 beige background, 20/3 black 
pattern, cotton. Draft: 8-harness with 
original treadling. Weaving by Mrs. 
Anderson. 


West Palm Beach, carded and spun 
the ramie fiber into a thread, 
Bellander, blind 
West Seach, wove the hand- 
spun thread into a textile as rapidly 
as it was coming from the spinning 
wheel. 

A beautiful 
unusual 


ric 
weaver, also. of 


Palm 


runner, with a most 
texture and an_ elaborate 
Spanish stitch border was finished 


and on exhibition at the close of the 


show. This demonstration, alwavs 
one of the hits of the show, drew 
large groups of spectators. South 


forward 
to a revival of the art of handspin- 


Florida Handweavers look 
ning in the near future as a result 
of the interest aroused by this dem- 
onstration. 


Organized and _ founded three 
vears ago by Mrs. Anderson, West 
Palm Beach, this rapidly-growing 


group recently expanded to include 
the Tri-County Handweavers, Palm 
Beach Handweavers and Dade Hand 
weavers, thereby taking in the area 
from Vero Beach to Homestead. 

banded 
South 
meet quarter 
lv. Programs feature lectures, work- 


three guilds, 
under the 
Florida Handweavers, 


These now 


together name of 


shops and exhibits planned for a 2 
In addition, each local 
guild has its own officers and holds 
its own monthly meetings 

Plans 


day meeting. 


formulated 
for a larger and longer show during 


now are being 


the coming vear, with many more 


weavers participating and more 
looms, techniques and equipment on 
exhibit. South Florida 
will take part in the Florida 
Craftsmen Exhibition, Miami Beach 


\rt Center, November 10, 11 and 12 


Handweavers 


also 


exhibitors included: Mrs. Cornelia 
C. Abbott, towels, mats; Mrs. Ander 
Mr. and Mrs. Bellander, rugs, 
belts, drapery; Mrs. Clifford Dunbar, 
belt; Mrs. George Dodge, towels, dra 


son: 


perv: Mrs. C. A. Hallonquist, mats; 
Mrs. Lottie May Shaw, bags, belts; 
Mrs. Lynn Hoeflich, bedspread; Mrs 





LONG 


NYLON STRIPS 


And any other type of cloth Strips 
FOR WEAVERS 


Send for Price List and Free Samples 





+301N Nip Clip 


A fine instrument of high grade nickel 
finished cutlery steel, designed to be held 
in the hand for constant and immediate 
use. Only $2.50 each, postage prepaid. 


Send remittance with order. Sorry no 
C.0.D. please. If not completely satisfied 
return for full refund. Dealer inquiries 
invited. 


Ralph S. Stichler & Son 
230 Wood St. Reading, Penna. 


BERNAT WEAVING YARNS 
FABRI & WEAVING AFGHAN 


Sample card on request 


HARRIET MAY HAGERTY 
Box 405H Gloversville, N. Y. 








SOMETHING NEW! 


EACH leaflet has SIX or more HANDWOVEN 
SWATCHES. You get SIX or more WOVEN 
samples, plus hints, ideas, suggestions, for 
only 50c. Each leaflet costs 50c. 


LEAFLET #1 Sports Jackets @ #2 Fine suits, 
dresses @ #3 Drapes @ #4 Scarves, towels, 
place mats @ #5 Upholstery @ #6 Men's suits, 
coats @ #7 Waffle, Circular Weaves @ #8 
Linen weaves @ #9 Evening bags, Stoles @ #10 
HOW to make handwoven Ties @ #11 Patio, 
Peasant skirts, stoles @ #12 Bridge Cloths, place 
mats @ #13 HOW to ‘finish’ stoles, mats, scarves 
@ +714 Ladies’ Coats @ #15 Baby blankets, 
coverlets @ 716 Ladies’ bags, purses @ #17 


BEACH TOGS @e #18 RUGS, Mats. 

GUM CLOTH, GRAPH SHEETS & COVERS. DRAW 
IN HOOKS. MINIATURE SHUTTLES (lapel pin). 
One-snap cords for treadles. PICK UP shuttles 
for leno. 


PLEASE SEND POSTAL NOTE or CASH to 
“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 


Box 43 Winnipeg, Canada 





CATHEDRAL WEAVING CENTRE, 

CANTERBURY, ENGLAND 
Offer quality weaving yarns. 

2/288 Worsted $3.50 Ib. 7840 yards. 

36 cut Saxony $3.00 Ib. 6400 yards. 

11 cut Cheviot $2.50 Ib. 2200 yards. 

9 cut Harris $2.00 Ib. 1800 yards. 

Linen all counts & colors from $3 Ib. 


Post & packing, up to 3 Ibs., 50c, 7 Ibs. $1 


Orders dispatched daily to U.S.A & Canada 





James Leininger, mat; Mrs. A. E. 
Whitford, bag, apron; Mrs. E. Firth, 
mat: Miss Olive Nobel, stole: Mr. 
and Mrs. Earl Holley, mat of native 
Florida fibers: Mr Mrs. Robert 
skirts, Mrs. O. V. 


Jensen, mat 


and 


lLankes, vardage ; 
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Now 


Anyone Can Warp Easily! 
Using our Simplified Instructions— 
“Speed Warping and Terraspool 
Method” 

Any Loom Converted! 

Sectional Beams made for any make 
20” wide, up. 

Anywhere! 

Shipped crated, F.0.B. $35.00 


Price includes beam, ratchet brake, warping attachments, 2 instruction books. 
Write for details 


TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19, Oregon 





CROSS-COUNTRY C R A FT SMA N 


The monthly news bulletin 
for all artist-craftsmen 


1 year $2. Single copies 25c. 
P.O. Box 1237 


Fayetteville, Ark. 





PENT 
YARNS 


“A JOY TO WEAVE” 


FRENCH SPUN WORSTED 
HAND WEAVING YARNS 


TOP QUALITY 100% VIRGIN WOOL 
More than 65 colors 
Send for Free Samples 


PENT YARNS 


POST OFFICE BOX 1143 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 





California 


(Continued from page 31) 


She compared a_natural-colored 
casement to a Dior model because of 
its sophisticated simplicity, pointing 
out how the artist, Hazel Dee Man- 
ning, knew exactly how wide the 
open-sleyed vertical stripes should 
be in contrast to the narrower close- 
set stripes. She spoke of the pleasant 
feeling of floating up and down on 
waves in describing the effect of the 
horizontal stripes in a casement by 
Carol Sinton. It was composed of 
7-inch groups of narrow stripes in 
heavy white yarn spaced about 2 
inches apart on a background of fine 
natural yarn. Running in and out 
through the narrow stripes, done in 
honeycomb, was a novelty yarn with 
black nubs, which she iikened to 
black pepper used as seasoning. An- 
other casement, by Elizabeth Mce- 
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Creary, she praised because’ of 
the excellent balance between large 
yellow squares and small gray ones 
with fine lines of yellow, comparing 
the combination of colors to a Velas- 
quez painting. 

Dr. Moses acted as spokesman for 
the section of the jury judging up- 
holstery fabrics, drapery, and blinds. 
Serving with her were Mrs. Ruth 
Mackinlay, formerly director of the 
Dorothy Liebes Studio and Marion 
Stewart, insructor in weaving in 
Seripps College. The section judging 
napery, clothing yardage, wearing 
apparel and accessories, included Mil- 
dred Garnett of the Allied Arts 
Guild; Ruth Howard of the Yarn 
Depot, Inc., and Elva Ullrey, mem 
ber of the Stockton Weavers Guild, 
who acted as spokesman for her sec 
tion. Spokesman for the — section 
judging rugs, wall-hangings, tapes 
tries, furnishings and problems in 
research and experimentation, was 
Kamma Zethraus. Servine with her 
were Lea Van P. Miller, associate 
professor, decorative arts depart- 
ment, University of California and 
Mrs. Salmi. 

Other award winners included 
Janet MeNinch, Amelia Kearney, 
Gladvs Smith, Mattie E. Newman, 
Mrs. Harold Walker, Anne Blinks, 
Mrs. Donald Robertson, Marion 
Kurtz, lanet Van Evera, Elva 
Ullrey, Winifred Tonkin, Frances 
Barnhart: Allie Honett, Lucille 
Michie, Bernice Dentel, Bea Shaver. 
Kay Sekimachi, Astri Feist, Mari 
anne Rauschnabel, Olive DeFord. 
Martha Pedersen, Thelma Lewin, 
Frances Morgan, Marian Murphy, 
and Anna Lena Olson. In addition, 
the display of handwoven furnish 
ings in a model house which was de 
signed, built. and furnished by the 


Diablo Weavers Guild was awarded 
a ribbon and all three jury sections 
awarded ribbons to the Professional 
Weavers Association for its display. 
This was composed of a large sheet 
of gray display paper, flat against 
the wall, with the name of the or 
ganization cut out and backed up by 
samples of handwoven fabrics by in- 
dividual members. 





Stoddard Loom 
(Continued from page 22) 


> 


3. Use a screw to attach the pawls 
to the side beam in the desired 
positions. 

Drum Brake 
wor iden core 
copper cylinder (1 inch wide by 
© inches in diameter ) 
baling wire (1 vard) 
glue 
3 screws (38 inch) 
1 screw (34 inch) 
small spring ('4 inch in di 
ameter ) 

1. Turn the wooden core on a 

lathe to the exact diameter of 

the copper cylinder. 


~ 


2. Leave a small ridge on one side 
of the core as a guard. This 
keeps the baling wire in_ place 
on the cvlinder. 

3. Glue and screw the wooden core 
and cylinder securely to the 
warp roller. 

1, Attach the warp roller to the 
loom. 

5. Approximately 10 inches below 
the roller, place a serew in the 
frame of the loom 

6. Fasten the baline wire to the 

screw, wrap it around the cop 

per cylinder three times and 
brine the wire down to the re 
lease treadle on the loom 


To fasten the baling vire to the 


~ 


release treadle, stretch a small 
spring so that the baling wire 1s 
tight on the copper evlinder 
\ttach one end of the spring to 
the release treadle, the other 
to the baling wire 

1 


To operate the drum Irake, the 


weaver pushes down on the other 
end of the release treadle. This ac 
tion releases the spring which in turn 
leosens the wire. Now the copper 
evlinder can slide beneath the wire 
and the warp roller will turn. 

Miss Will is a fellow student at 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
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Pricks 
(Continued from page 29) 


if you see that the warp is building up 
in the sections, put in a few sticks. 

With a plain beam, I have found the 
following method to be very success- 
ful. Measure the warp on a reel or bars 
About every yard and a half tie a tight 
knot around the measured warp, using 
a heavy colored thread. This is to keep 
the long warp in place when it is car- 
ried to the loom. About two yards 
from the cross tie a heavy cord very 
tightly. Double the warp back on itself 
at this knot and tie again. This I call 
a choke knot. It is to keep any single 
thread from slipping back into the 
warp while you are threading or tie 
ing on. Tie the warp to the lower bar 
of your loom or something heavy. | 
use an old “sad iron” for this purpose. 
Be sure that the warp end is long 
enough to reach to the warp beam. 

If you wish to wind the warp beam 
and then thread from the back, do not 
cut the ends, but thread them through 
the reed in groups, skipping heddles 
so as to spread the warp evenly across 
the loom. Or use a raddle. Make a slip 
loop over a rod and tie to the apron 
rod. Some just slip the red through 
the uncut ends, but I always have diffi- 
culty keeping the threads in place. Be 
sure not to twist the loops as they are 
slipped onto the rod. Somehow I have 
never been very successful with a 
raddle. The warp will not spread even- 
lv. By using the reed I am sure of a 
pertect spread ()t course it has to be 
rethreaded, but an even spread pays 
for the time 

li the thread is to be tied to a 
dummy warp or threaded through the 
heddies, cut the warp. Here is where 
the choke knot is really important 
You cannot pull threads back into 
vour long warps. As vou thread, even 
up the warp ends on the warp beam 
side and tie in small bouts to a rod. 
To tie on to the re ul, place small bouts 
over the rod, then under it, splitting 
the bout below. (Fig. 1) Bring up 
both sides of the split and tie an over 
hand knot close to the even ends. ( Fig. 
2) By keeping the bouts small the 
knots are not large and will help to 
ward a pertect warp. 

Now you are ready to wind. Keep a 
tight tension. Use paper around the 
heam to keep the warp from cutting 
into itself. Be sure the paper is wider 
than the warp so the sides will not slip 


off and shorten the warp on the edges. 
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FIG. 2 


Tieing on warp. Described im text. 


Also be careful about putting your 
hands on the warp. If you have to wind 
by turning the beam with your hands 
without a crank, be sure not to touch 
the edges. You can press down the pa- 
per and make the edge of the warp 
slip off. Wind from the center of the 
beam. On very small looms, I often 
fold back the sides of new spaper so 
that it extends a small way under the 
warp. This acts similar to the sides of 
a spool on which sewing thread is 
wound. But be careful, do not use so 
much that it makes the edges thicker. 
Use any kind of paper for your warp 
winding. | know of one person who 
used a full length of building paper, 
marked off in yard lengths. He can 
then tell how much warp there is left 
on his loom. 

On a round warp beam | put sticks 
at the beginning of winding, to make 
the beam hexagonal or more so. I al 
so, on any loom but a sectional beam, 
place a stick at one side of the knots so 
there will not be any “bumps” in the 
Warp. 

To keep an even tension, working 
alone, | sometimes tie the Warp to the 
handle of a clothes basket and fill the 
basket with books to vive the weight. 
| also keep an open shed so that the 
warp threads will not double back in 
the heddles and break. | keep one lease 
stick in front of the reed, tied with a 
cord over the upper warp so the stick 
will not slip out. I give the warp hard 
jerks and pull the lease stick down as 
far as possible each time I am ready to 
wind. No combing, nor touching the 


warp excepting mavbe | might have to 








BEGINNERS in HANDWEAVING 


You can teach yourself to weave 


with the help of the 


NEW 
~ Beginners Home Study 


Course 


for 2 and 4 harness looms 
from 


The Shuttle Craft Guild 
Mrs. Harriet Tidball, Dir. 
Kelseyville California 
4lso monthly BULLETIN 


and sample service. 





THE FAMOUS MATTSON 
BOBBIN WINDER 













Easy to use, nothing to 
get out of order. 812” 
long, 5” high. All metal 
construction. Built for 
lifetime service. Import- 
ed from Sweden. $6.50 - 
prepaid from: Be 


LILLIAN HJERT © 
2635 29th Avenue West 
Seattle, Washington 


IMPORTED 


RAMIE YARNS 


OF FINEST QUALITY 
Versatile Is the Word for Them 


Use alone or combine with gold or silver 
thread for glamor. 

Use with rawsilk for smoothness; mohair 
or wool for different textures. 

You'll want to try these combinations 
for something new and unusual. 


Sample sheet 10¢ 


G. J. HAYSLIP 


ZELLWOOD FLORIDA 














the yarn depot inc. 


545 SUTTER STREET 


San FRANCISCO 2 
formerly doROTHY LiEBES yARN OEPOT 


unusual yarns in Exciting COLORS 
instruction 
sample fee one OollaR 

















WEAVERS 


@ Send us your name and complete address to receive our special 
offerings of yarns of many descriptions 


@ We are prepared to fill your specific and immediate needs 


@ Ask us for samples and prices 


@ Interesting lots always available at attractive prices 


Textile Products, Incorporated 


DEPARTMENT “A” BOX 552 


BELMONT NORTH CAROLINA 





SABINA FOLDING LOOM 


22-33 & 44 inch widths 
All Fold to 22" 


Rigid and positive in use 

Strong non-wearing chain tie up 
Adjustable height Rocking Seat Bench 
Electric Winders — Hand Winders 
Tensioner for perfect winding 


Dog-Wood Shuttle “‘no pull or kink” 
with three wood taper quills $4.50 pp. 
Loom-Anchors set of 4 $2.00 pp. 


Loom Craft Studio Wilmington, Ohio 
687 Rombach Avenue on Highway No. 3 





YARDAGE COUNTER 


Enjoy Sectional 
Warp 







Get the yardage counter, 
an efficient time and money 
saver, and see how easy it is. to 
wind accurately measured spools from 
cone, skein, or hank. Don’t guess, don’t 
waste warp. Know your exact yardage 
easily, conveniently for any kind of 
weaving. Money back if not satisfied. 
Complete 


directions * r) 
supplied. No c.0.D.'3, 9 ff 3.2 


please 


RICHARD B. COE 


Goldens Bridge, N. Y. 

















"Jews ce 
Jextures 


features 


The Yarn Families 
Color & Design 


Complete 
Sample 
Series 


Weaving Principles 
Library Color & Design 
of Problems 
Artist Designed 

Projects 


Simplified Weaving Lessons Illustrated with Generous Samples. 
All previous issues available. Full Information on Request. 


TERRACE TEXTURES 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Read 


Portland 19, Oregen 





hift up a tangle carefully. We handle 
our warp too much. | have combed 
and still do, if | or a pupil lose the 
cross or get a badly tangled warp. 
Scot blood will not let 
_me throw away a single thing. In un- 


Sx meh mw my 


tangling or handling thread, be sure to 
use the fingers and not the palms of 
the hands. Too much moisture makes 
the thread stick together. But don’t be 
afraid to the thread. This 
straightens out a lot of trouble 
pecially if you have kept the choke 
knot while you were tieing and thread- 
ing, and if you have kept the ties and 
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jerk 


es- 


knots at the warp beam even. Good 
luck. 
THREADING 
Most weavers thread directly from 
a written draft, from graph paper. | 
rewrite the draft in groups of four 
figures, ( because my eves Can see them 
better) and thread from them. As | 
thread each group of four, I check it 
off, first with a check mark and the 
second time around I| use a dash, then 
a check, etc. In this way I can keep 
track of where I am. 
TIEING TO THE 
CLOTH BEAM 





We never get too old to learn. A 
few years ago a pupil showed me a 
method of tying warp to the cloth beam 
rod or apron that would please any 


Scotsman. Most of us use the proverb- 
ial bow or half bow, wasting warp and 
time by having to retie the center bouts 
several times to unify the tension. But 
this new method saves both time and 
warp. 

When ready to tie at the front of 
the loom, be sure that the ends of the 
warp are even. Pick up a small bout of 
Warp, (not 
heavy and '2 inch or less of fine warp). 


over 34 inch or less of 
Tie an overhand knot close to the warp 
ends. Tie each bout across the warp, 
keeping the knots in a even row. 
Begin at the right side of the loom, 
tie a heavy cord to the rod or apron. 
Carry this cord under and through the 
center of the first bout. It is not nec- 
essary to hold the cord taut, at this 
time. Continue through all the bouts, 
over the rod, under and through the 
bout, until you are through all of them. 
Now at the right side again. 
Draw the cord tightly, at each bout, 


begin 


holding it so it will not slip back as you 
proceed. At the left side, secure the 
cord tightly to the apron or beam rod. 

Now you are ready to weave. If you 
should find that the tension is uneven, 
simply adjust by pulling the cord a 
little here and there where 
No untieing. Why didn't [ think of 
this method first! I'l never go back to 
my old bow knot habit. 


needed. 





Crafts 
The League of New Hampshire 
Arts & Crafts has issued a_ helpful 


handbook written by professionals in 
their particular field. Included are pot- 
tery, enameling, leathercraft, basketry, 
wood carving and hooked rugs. The 
section on weaving by Lilly Hoffman 
should be very helpful to beginning 
weavers. Combined with the clearly 
the 
types of looms and their operation, ac 


written deseripti ms of several 


cessories, weaves, and patterns, are 


numerous photographic illustrations 
and diagrams which further amplify 
the text. There is a glossary of com 
mon weaving terms 

Handbook of Crafts by Mem- 
bers of the League of New Hamp- 
shire Arts & Crafts, in collabora- 
tion with Robert Scharff. Arco 
Publishing Company, New York 
17. 61% by 9, 144 pages, illustrated. 
$2.00. 


Handweaver & C 


raftsman 





Spokane 


(Continued 2 


from page 27 ) 


ing material for lamp shades. This 
young man has been experimenting 
vith local materials which were used 
by the He had on display a 
lampshade and a table 
bullrushes. He 


Indians. 
long runner 


inade from also has 
woven serpentine screens using strips 
cedar 


weaver also has the dis 


of various sizes from 
This 
tinction of having woven plaid blan 
kets with fringe for the Indians. 
\fter the 


visitors then went on to the dining 


split 
posts 


watching weavers, the 


room where the small items such as 


finger towels, linen bath towels, ascot 
scarfs, bags, aprons, baby coats and 


blankets, place mats and bedroom 


slippers were displaved in glass cases 


with ceramic pieces, made by 


our 
members, used as color accents. On 
the opposite wall were hung the 
stoles, dress and suit yardage, cur 


tain and drapery material, and a table 

cloth in red and white checks. 
\mong the tailored garments was 
2-piece white linen dress which was 

designed, 


woven, and 


Mrs 


made by a 
hi¢ mber, 
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Marjorie Porter 








fabric. 


There was also a silk and wool suit, 
wool dress, sport jacket, shortie coat, 
and skirts. 

One ot worked 
out a clever way to use up thrums 
Mrs. H. H. Hachez puts a sizing on 
the thrums and models them as 


our weavers has 


one 
would paper mache. On display were 
a pair of Javanese dancers placed on 
a woven mat background and set in 
« deep frame 


On a sun porch where there ts a 
lovely collection of colored olass, 
more mats, guest towels, and aprons 


were displaved Before the fireplace 
were rugs made of jersey strips, rags, 
old stockings and rug yarns 

Much of the linen and worsted o1 
display was made from flax and wool 
gTOwnN state of 
Oregon. In our next show, we should 
have 


in our neighboring 


wool from our own 


fine 4-run woolen yarn (6,400 yards 


State as a 


to the pound ) has recently been de 
veloped 

\fter viewing our show, many of 
our visitors went upstairs to see the 
colonial room maintained by the 
ID. A.R. Here one can see how peopl 
lived and dressed when spinning and 
necessity and not a 


weaving Was a 





FALL 


INSTRUCTION 


Penland 


School of Handicrafts 


Pen'and, North Carolina 





Continuous instruction from August 29 to Novem- 
ber 19 in hand weaving, metalcrafts, pottery, 
leather crafts, silk screen, spinning and dyeing, 
enameling, and many other crafts. Excellent 
equipment and teaching personnel with oppor- 
tunity for personalized instruction in small groups. 
Modern living conditions in a beautiful mountain 
country side. 


Write the Registrar for full information. 


BERTA FREY 


158 West 22nd St., New York 11, N. Y. 
Handwoven Fabrics 
Weaving Instruction 


Summer Address: 
July, August, Woodstock, New York 








WOOLEN YARN 
Made of Virgin Wool for 


HAND WEAVERS 
3600 Yards to Pound 
Good Suiting Weight 
20 Heather Mixtures 

Free Color Card 


HANDWEAVING YARN CO. 
P.O. Box 7145H Elkins Park, Pa. 











MAYPOLE HAND WEAVING YARNS 
100% Virgin Wool Worsted 

For Complete color selection send 10¢ to 

OREGON WORSTED COMPANY 
8300 S. E. McLoughlin Bivd. 
Portiand, Oregon 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED FOR WEAVING, 
HAND KNITTING AND MACHINE YARNS 





NADEAU STANDARD 4-HARNESS LOOM 


Almost new—includes: 1 reed; 2 shut- 
tles; 2 warp beams with tape & rod; steel heddles. 
Measures 2314" x 2412" x 4312". Shipping wt. 
60 Ibs. Write for price. 


ANNE S. ALLINSON 


Town's End Farm, West Chester, Pa. 





TRAVELLING EXHIBIT 
For Guilds Study-Groups Schools Individuals 
100 finished articles and one-warp study- 
projects. Full technical directions. All the basic 
weaving techniques. 
For beginner and intermediate weavers. 


HAPPY ACRES STUDIO 
P.O. Box 122 Loveland, Ohio 





Courses for advanced students of Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Design, Ceramics, Weav- 
ing and Metalsmithing, and for gradu- 
ates in Architecture. Degrees offered: 
M. Arch., B.F.A. and M.F.A. Spring term 
opens January 30. 


CRANBROOK 


ACADEMY OF ART 


161 Academy Rd., Bloomfield Hills, Mich 
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6 LINEN BOUCLE PLACE MATS 


COMPLETE: 
LOOM LORE LINEN 
DRAFT & WEAVING 
INSTRUCTIONS 


WEAVING 
PROJECT NO. | 


$9.25 


POSTPAID 
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CREATIVE ART 
CRAFTS 
OTHER ACTIVITIES 


are covered in 


Recreation 


The monthly magazine of recreation activi- 
ties, stories about all types of programs, phil- 
osophy of recreation, know-how—for leaders, 
parents, volunteers, on playgrounds, in com- 
munity centers, clubs, at home, in camps, 
churches, institutions, others. A ''How-To-Do-It"’ 
craft page in each issue. Many other arts and 
crafts articles are included. See September 
1955 issue for “Children's Arts and Crafts 
Program," by Shirley Silbert; October 1955 
issue for “Youth Holds an Art Fair," by Phillip 
Brin. 

Published 10 Times Per Year by 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
8 West Eighth Street 


New York II, N. Y. 


| year, $4.00 2 years, $7.25 
Single copies $.50 





hobby. In the room are cards and 
several spinning wheels. Also on this 
floor is a collection of Indian baskets 
—another form of weaving. On the 
next floor is a collection of the various 
handcrafts of the Indians. 

During a pioneer celebration years 
many beautiful old coverlets 
were displayed. Some of these cover- 
lets have quite a history as a number 
had left Europe bv sailboat. Later 
they continued their journey to the 


50 


ago, 





COLORS: WHITE & WILD CHERRY, PINK & CHARCOAL, AQUA & CONIFER $ 
GREEN, NATURAL & CATTAIL BROWN, YELLOW & CHARCOAL, $ 

INFINITY & PERSIAN BLUE $ 

¢ 

‘The Aauderaft Shop 

fee 3 

$ 

4 

23 TOKENEKE ROAD DARIEN, CONNECTICUT $ 
oe 

Washington Territory by © sailing 


around the Horn or crossing the Is- 
thmus of Panama, while others came 
by riverboat to Ohio and then by 
covered wagon to Washington. 

In getting ready for our next show, 

we have been studying the synthetic 
yarns and silks which are now avail- 
able. We have in our guild library 
all the sample cards advertised in 
Handweaver & Craftsman. As these 
cards arrive they are discussed and 
passed around so each member can 
acquaint himself with the different 
yarns and their source. 
Since we are an isolated guild 
whose members have only been weav- 
ing for five or six years, we are not 
hide-bound by traditions or influenced 
to any great extent by other guilds. 
Consequently, we have done consid- 
erable experimenting: When some of 
the visitors asked how finished 
our wool and worsted material, they 
were surprised to hear that we use 
a yellow laundry soap which has been 
on the market for years. The soap 
formula sets the color. Most people 
would not consider it a mild enough 
soap for wool, but we have had splen- 
did results. 


we 


Many of us learned to weave from 
Orville Elton who was also the first 


president of our guild. Men who 
weave as a_ sideline always have 
played an important part in our 


group. Some of the husbands started 
out as helpers and ended up as 
weavers, while others make beautiful 
black walnut looms and 
equipment for their wives. 

Our group may be a little venture- 


weaving 


some, as some members started weav- 
ing their first and second projects 
with wool or worsted. 
previous to this, many worked out 


However, 








HANDSOME 
PERMANENT 
BINDERS 

FOR 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


Binders open flat—durable leather-like cov- 
ers—preserve magazines indefinitely — in- 
structions easy to follow 

Each cover holds 8 magazines—2 years 


Single binder $3.50—two or more $3.00 each 
Please indicate years desired—50-51 or 52-53 
Now available 54-55 


Always a welcome gift for weavers 
Send order, with check enclosed, to 
Handweaver & Craftsman 


246 Fifth Avenue 


New York 1, N. Y. OR 9-2748 





A guide to 
CREATIVE 
ART 


ACTIVITIES 


ACTIVITIES is the magazine of 
creative art activities for the classroom. Each 
issue contains many reproductions of chil- 
dren’s work and articles on art education 
techniques, as well as regular features: Art 
Appreciation Series, Junior Art Gallery, 
What Educators Say—all designed for class 
bulletin boards. The policies of ARTs & 
ACTIVITIES are laid out by a board of dis- 
tinguished art educators and executed by a 
nationally-known editor, F. Louis Hoover, 
head of the department of art education at 
Illinois State Normal University. 
10 BIG ISSUES—ONE FULL YEAR— 
ONLY $5.00 
SUBSCRIBE NOW— 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


ARTS & 


| ARTS & ACTIVITIES ] 
542 N. Dearborn St., Dept. HC 
| Chicago 10, Il | 
| Please enter my subscription for sunror arts & } 
aCTIViTigs for | 
; C1] 1 year, $5.00 ( 2 years, $9.00 | 
| | 
Name , 
7 Address | 
| Se Ge ND Sidactsdecaveuedeincestivonswens | 
Diininvescenes enclosed. {] Bill me later. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 








Now there are more fine 
BUTTERWORTH YARNS 
FOR HANDWEAVING 


then ever before. 


Ideal for weaving 


luncheon sets scarfs 
bridge sets belts 
breakfast tray mats handbags 
guest towels casements 
table runners drapes 


and a hundred other useful items 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 


2222 East Susquehanna Avenue 
Philadelphia 25, Pennsylvania 


HOMESPUN 


Imported Norwegian and Swedish Yarns 








Popular for many items 
from Coverlets to Suits 
Many color selections. 


PRICE $5.25/Ib. postpaid 


Many varieties Swedish Shuttles 
from $1.25 up 


Swedish Steel scissors 8-in. $2.50 


THE CRAFT SHOP 
1310 MAIN VANCOUVER, WASH. 








» ! ANNOUNCEMENT ! & 


NEW PRICE LIST 


PENOBSCOT 
HAND LOOMS 


Effective November 15, 1955 
Write for FREE FOLDER 


PENOBSCOT HAND LOOM CO. 
CAMDEN MAINE 


“Everyone wants THE BEST” 


Ross Matthews 


CORPORATION 
85 Portland St., Fall River, Mass. 





COLORED BOUCLES, RATINE 
RAYON COTTON, NYLON 
WOOL WORSTED, DACRON 


ORLON & NYLON’ BLENDS 
NOVELTY YARNS 


Write for our free bonus plan. 


Samples on Request—25c 
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color samplers. We have found it 
very helpful to select some line of 
yarn that we particularly like, pur- 
chase its color range in small quan- 
tities, and set up the warp with an 
inch of each color. Part of the warp 
is set up in balanced and unbalanced 
stripes. Then we weave an inch of 
each color in the same arrangement 
as it is in the warp. At the end one 
can work out a balanced and an un- 
balanced plaid. It was explained to 
cur visitors that one seldom finds 
the same color used in both warp and 
weft. One gets a richer color effect 
if weft is a lighter or darker value 
than the warp. The same color can 
be used in the weft, but alternate it 
with a darker color or black. This 
method helps to eliminate the streaks 
which are frequently seen in a tabby 
weave due to irregular beat. Black 
over white or white over black makes 
a gray with a lovely spark which 
more people can wear than the dead 
gray. In cotton, linen, or worsted 
one can get irridescent effects with 
two colors. 


The guild is now holding its meet- 
ings in a beautiful old mansion re- 
cently acquired by the Park Board. 
The mansion also is the headquarters 
fcr the State College Art Extension 
courses. A different exhibit is hung 
each month so the guild members 
have the opportunity of seeing inter- 
esting shows. 


At one meeting the members 
brought for criticism yardage for 


sport jackets, suits and coats. A tailor 
gave us some good suggestions on 
how to plan material suitable for dif- 
terent types of figures and styles. He 
aiso showed samples of Harris tweed 
and other fabrics. An interior decor- 
ator spoke at another meeting on de- 
signing drapery and upholstery ma- 
terial. Later on a weaver demon- 
strated silk screening. Members de- 
cided that this process on handwoven 
material would be interesting for 
Christmas cards and place mats. The 
guild’s big project for this year was 
to start our much talked about study 
groups. Subjects of study have been 
color and texture, threads and their 
proper setting, dressing the loom, sec- 
tional warp and warping 
drums, weaving techniques and draft 
writing. Members of the group study- 
ing threads exchanged samples. The 
groups were planned to help the be- 
yinners as well as to give the more 


beams 


advanced weavers refresher courses. 





and easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions for making collar, 2 


lace edgings, braids and 
fringes. 


Complete, Postpaid $4.95 


NEW feces 
BOB-IN-BOARD 


uses yarns, straw, raffia, ribbons to make 


HAT GRASS asian sane tone 
COLLARS any kind of pin. 
STOLES mS 
ae unm <n eompleted. 
TRIMS Patented prong feature on 
FRINGES BOB-IN holds every 


working material firmly 
LACE YARDAGE in place 


LACE CORNERS vy? = 


action 


PRUDENTIAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


305 McClatchy Bldg. 


DEPT. HC-4 UPPER DARBY, PENNA. 


PEGGY IVES FABRICS 


Ogunquit 





Maine 
Exclusive Handwoven Fabrics 
& Gifts 


Illustrated lecture available 





Strawberry Hill Studio 


MARIE PHELPS 
Sherman’s Point, Camden, Maine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING 
TEACHING 
Visit our studio on Penobscot Bay 





WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


527 Arch St. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





REDDIGRAPHS 


START YOUR COLLECTION NOW! 


Modern designs for weavers with 
Directions — Swatches — Instruction 
Series 2-5 $10.00 ea. — Series 6 $8.00 
Selection 5 Issues $6.50 — 1 Issue $1.50 


Miss Winogene B. Redding 
67 Winthrop Ave. Wollaston 70, Mass. 
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“Coddie” Shuttles 


FINEST SELECTION EVER OFFERED 




















All CODDIE shuttles are made of beautiful hard woods with a 
hand-rubbed wax finish. 


Orders of $5.00 or more PREPAID 


Additional shuttles may be designed to your specifications. We 
specialize in developing new weaving equipment and ideas. 


Write for full details of CODDIE shuttles and looms. 


ANNOUNCING UNUSUAL PRE-CHRISTMAS SALE 
OF ALL CODDIE LOOMS 


A 15% discount on orders postmarked 
before midnight, December 31, 1955. 


CODDIE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1764 29th Avenue North St. Petersburg 4, Florida 


~ RIGBY, 
Cloth Stripping 


MACHINES 


Many fine woven fabrics are made from materials 
cut on our cloth stripping machines. 











"RIGBY" cutting machines are made in seven models 
from single strip hand operated cutters to 42 strip motor 
driven units. 


For additional information write: 


HOWARD A. BURDWOOD, INC. 


120 Thadeus Street South Portland, Maine 





Colleen Galagher 


work shop 


Weave, knit or sew under expert supervision. Beginning and advanced in- 
struction. Weaving and knitting yarns for sale. 54-inch coatings hand- 
woven and tailored to order. Handwoven drapery and upholstery fabrics 
finished and sized. 


173 S Bivd., San Mateo, Calif. Phone FI 5-6751 
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THE NORWOOD LOOM 


The modern folding loom for modern living is 
both beautiful and versatile. © Custom built of Northern Cherry 
e Rising shed — Jacktype — Sectional Beam @ Folds for easy 
threading, storage or moving from room to room. 

Write for price list and agent nearest you 


THE NORWOOD LOOM COMPANY 


Box 272 Baldwin, Michigan 
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Above, stole, below, linen towel, Harriet L. Jenny 


Thirty-two weavers were included in the annual ex- 
hibition of the Craftsmen’s Guild of Pittsburgh in which 
the Pittsburgh Weavers’ Guild joined, held at the Arts 
and Crafts Center in April. Weaving included many 
articles for household and personal use as well as yard 
age for drapery and clothing. First and second weaving 


prizes were awarded as follows: napery, Adah R. Dick, 


Handweaver & Craftsman 








STYLE 


The newest and latest styles 
in yarns for the handweaver. 
Weaving Yarns with “The Precious Look” 


Unsupported Metallics in Various Sizes 

Invisible Nylon Supported Metallics 

Silk Supported Metallics 

Rayon Supported Metallics 

Fortisan Supported Metallics 

(In 15 Glowing Colors) 

e 

2 Ply 
Metallic Giumpes Ranging From 


Laminette 3 Ply Laminette 

700 to 5400 Yds. per pound. 
- 

Nubby Boucles Metallic Boucles 


Drapery and Upholstery 


Boucles Rayon Warp 
Yarns, ete. 
All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable 


These yarns represent our standard supply and are available at all times 


Distributors of 

, non-tarnishing metallics and yarns 
Lam made by Standard Yarn Mills. 
e Glendale, Long Island, New York 


Send 25¢ for Sample Cards & Price List 


HOME YARNS CO. 


645 Hegeman Brooklyn 7, New York 


Avenue. Dept. H, 








HAND FLOOR LOOMS 
“Cambridge” 4-harness, 6-treadle—“Ideal” 2-harness Loom— 
“Weaver's Friend” 2-harness Loom (semi-automatic) 
“Maysville” oe: Filler and re Carpet Warp 
‘Quality High’ « cat ‘Prices Low’ 
REED LOOM CO., BOX 237 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Makers of Looms for over 50 Years 





Jean M. 
Templeton; rugs, 


MeLain; drapery, Mabel Harper Templin, Ruth 
Mabel Harper Templin, Margaret 
clothing, Betty Stainer, Lucy Lochhead; ac 
Adah R. Dick, Margaret Howard; miscellan 
eous, Ida Murphy. The Lily Mills prize for the most 
outstanding handweaving was given to Hazel M. Auxier 
for a baby blanket of nylkara yarn and the Handweaver 
& Craftsman prize for the most creative work in weav- 
ing to Harriett L. Jenny for a stole of nylon and alpaca 
and a linen kitchen towel. Judges for weaving were: 
Jack Lenor Larsen, New York; Miss Kathryn Wellman, 
Philadelphia, and Miss Dorothy 
authority, Pittsburgh. 


Howard: 


CESSOTIES, 


Pennsylvania Institute, 
Beerman, textile 





. {/t1 ai co Ce. Vew York 


Modern Navajo rug. B 
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WEAVERS WANTED 
FOR NEW CRAFT CENTER 


One of the country’s largest Craft Centers will 
soon be opened on Long Island by America’s foremost 
importer of handwoven fabrics. 

The center will offer skilled craftsmen an op- 
portunity to work in ideal surroundings on research 
in many handcrafts, to develop new skills and to pro- 
duce handcraft on a profitable basis. 

If you are a skilled weaver or other craftsman, 
and interested in working with others of similar in- 
terests, please write for further details. 

CLEMENTS OF FREEPORT BOX 211 FREEPORT, N. Y 


Cushing’s D Y | iS 
“Perfection” 
Extra-concentrated for full durable shades on hand-weaving 


yarns and other craft materials. Serving the needs of home dyers 
for 75 years. List free, or send 25c for complete Color Card. 


CUSHING DYES DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 








LABELS 


18 for $1.50 
45 for $2 


75 for $3; IM for $12 


500 for $7.50; 


Enjoy the distinguished appearance of your own exclusive labels. Mark 
your weaving with personalized labels imprinted with your name . . 
finest quality satin, printfast inks processed by special new method. 
Available in one inch width with design or 54” width without design, 
both at above prices. No. C. O. D. Please print order plainly. 


BUSSARD’'S DEPT. H 


Two New Workshop Courses 
1. Spinning and The Processing of Wool, Cotton, Silk & Linen. 
Saturdays, Oct. 8—Nov. 19; 10 to 12 A.M. 
2. Weaving, Including Drafting. Thursdays, Oct. 6—Nov. 17; 6 to 
8 P.M. Private work in weaving. Hours arranged. 

Florence E. House, Instructor 
The Arts Cooperative Service, New York 27 

340 Amsterdam Ave. (Entrance 201 W. 76 St.) TRafalgar 3-0507 


2236 S. E Belmont 
Portiand 15, Oregon 








A new brochure illustrating the complete line of Herald Looms 
is now available to weavers. 


Write now for your free copy 


i herald 


->jOOMS 





Yours for continued 
“BETTER WEAVING” 






2080 Edgewood Road = zi = 
9 ~ 


Redwood City, California oo 











WEAVERS — DO YOU KEEP RECORDS? 


A RECORD OF HANDWOVEN FABRICS is a book designed for 
this purpose. 84%4"" x 10%2"’—48 pages—tough card cover wire 
stitched. 44 forms and index. Lithographed. Price $1.25 ppd. 
if check is with order. Further information on request. 


CHARLES C. DENZLER, P.O. Box 163, Springfield, Del. Co., Pa. 
53 
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May We Suggest? 


—a subscription or renewal to — a complete file (or missing issues) of 
Handweaver & Craftsman Handweaver & Craftsman 
SPECIAL GIFT RATES First issue, Spring 1950 
First subscription $4.00 1950 (3 nos. only) $1.50 a copy 
Each additional $3.60 1951-1954 $1.25 a copy 
Your own may be included 1955 $1.00 a copy 
All on one check Special price, one complete year 
Start with the Fall issue so that your 1950 through 1954, $4.50 each 


gift will arrive before Christmas. 


A valuable reference library for every 
An attractive card will announce it. 


handweaver. Published quarterly. 
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Just a glimpse of what is coming in future issues 
Samples for the Beginning Weaver by Berta Frey 
Weaving for the Senior Set by Doris Dodge 
Putting your Spinning Wheel in Order by Virginia Parslow 
Weaving with Fine Yarns by Joseph D. Acton & Bret Carberry ’ 
Warping a Loom by Lili Blumenau 
New Leno Designs by Walter Hausner 
More Tricks of the Trade by Elsie H. Gubser 
Shaker Textiles from the Shaker Museum, Old Chatham, N. Y. 
As usual—Exhibitions, competitions (entry dates), book reviews, trade news. 
Regular subscription rates: 1 yr. $4, 2 yrs. $7.50 3 yrs. $10, 5 yrs. $15 
Canadian postage 50¢, Pan American and foreign, $1 a year extra 


Make checks or money orders payable to: 


HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN, 246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, OR. 9-2748 


Handweaver 


& Craftsman 


Handweaver & Craftsman 








THE GRANBERG WARPING 
REEL 








(Patent Pending) 


Sit down while preparing 
your warp. Counter registers 


the yardage. 
$34.50 F.O.B. Amarillo 


A. R. GRANBERG 
1605 Crockett St. 
Amarillo, Texas 


Write for pamphlet 











(Continued from page 41) 
Co. has provided a variety of interests 
for the entire family. 

Many interesting consid- 
cred advances in weaving, have been 
designed and patented since. Out of 
the varied experiences the family has 
shared in the development of the bus- 
iness, dealing with the fascinating 
avocation of weaving, this slogan has 
been evolved: 


devices, 


“Handweaving is an 
expression in cloth, the 
creative beauty, 


doorway to 
and the pathway to 
relaxation and peace of mind.” 
The latest product is the never- 
before-offered KD This 
16-inch, 2-harness loom in pieces 
that the weaver can put 
himself. It also is 


Loom Kit. 


together 
knocked 


easily 


down, a valuable 


feature if it must 
be shipped or stored. Inexpensive, 
the loom is equally useful for adults 


and children. The loom should be of 
special interest to hobbyists, 


schx rt Is, 


clinics, 
clubs and social centers—in- 
dividuals and groups who never be- 
fore have thought of 
a useful activity. 
The company also 
harness, 50-inch 
unusual features, including a 
lock-gear for rolling 
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handweaving as 


pre xluces a 4- 


loom, with several 


new 


warp and cloth. 








Garnett 
Studio, 
looms and 


January of the 
Wilmington, Ohio, builds 
other equipment. Mrs. 
January weaves and teaches. 


New Blended Yarns 


Orlon and linen are 
varn just recently 
handweavers 
Acton, 26 Lake 


Loom Craft 


blended in a 
made available to 
through Joseph OD. 
Avenue, Swedesboro, 
New Jersey. Now in natural white 
only, this yarn is 18-lea, 5,400 yards 
to the pound, pound tubes. 
Weavers who have used the 
blend have found it highly satisfac- 
tory for a variety of purposes, with 
good performance on the loom. With 
its crisp finish, fabrics from this yarn 
should produce smart suits for vaca- 
tion wear. 
fully for casement 
apparel fabrics. 
Acton 
berry, 


on % 


new 


It has been used success- 
cloth as well as 
Bret Car- 
introduced another 
wool and mo- 
4,500 yards to 
available in 18 
pound cones. Five new 
colors have been 


and his associate, 
also have 
new yarn blended 
hair. 15-cut, 
the pound and is 
colors on ™% 


This is 


added to their line 


f 30/2 mercerized cottons. They are 


now distributing Metlon metallic 
yarns. In addition to 1/64s and 1/32s, 
they have the 1 /64s in gold, silver, 


cop] eT, and bronze 
port. 


with nylon sup- 














HOW TO MAKE PROFESSIONAL 
HANDBAGS AT pe 


HANDWEAVERS—CRAFTSMEN! 
Custom-Make Your Handbags 
at a mere fraction of their retail cost. 
NEW INTERESTING CRAFT is a com- 
pletely practical and pleasurable hobby to 
pursue at home or in group projects. 
NO SPECIAL SKILL or TOOLS NEEDED! 
Simple, illustrated, step-by-step instructions 
and cctual size patterns plus a wide assort- 
ment of plastic, leather and fabrics will help 
you create attractive stylish handbags. 
ONE PROFESSIONAL 
CURTAIN ROD 
HANDBAG FRAME 
" serves a score of 
M handbag bodies, 
tailored or shirred 
styles. Bag Bodies 
slip on the frame 
like a curtain — 





completely change- 
able in a jiffy — 
without fuss or 
bother. 


START TODAY! 
See how easy it is. 
Make the handbag illustrated with a ‘‘Peri’’ Petal 
White or Tortoise Frame $1 
Step-by-Step, illustrated, 
and instructions j 
USE YOUR OWN FABRIC or Order Me- 
Cordi Alligator Plastic (as pictured). Colors: 
Black, Sport Rust, Red, Green (enough for 
bag shown) RE ORS SE LIS EE 75¢ 


MAKE CUSTOM-MADE BAGS WITH THESE 
EXQUISITE CURTAIN ROD FRAMES! 
FILIGREE —7" Golden 


Antique or Silver Color 
Frame Complete $1.65 


actual size pattern #600 
25¢ 


CHARMANT — 7" Solid 


Brass Frame Complete 
$2.25 
ELEGANT —7" Solid 
Brass Frame Complete 
$2.25 


ACTUAL SIZE PATTERNS 


Tailored Pattern #100 for 
Filigree, Charmant and Ele- 
’ ant Frames .... --..25¢ 
Shirred Pattern +200 for Filigree, Charmant 
and Elegant Frames 25¢ 
SPRING SNAP FRAMES 
“They Spring Open and Snap Shut” 
Simple and Easy to Use—Frame Slides into Heading 
of Handbag Body—‘‘That’s All’’ 
SPRING-FLEX 
0) Shown with Rings and Posts 
(Prices are for frames 
without Rings and Posts) 
8s, 9, 10 inch Each 50¢ 


Each 55¢ 
CENTER-FLEX 
Shown with Rings and Posts 
(Prices are for frames 
a Rings and Posts) 
7, , 8, 9, 10 inch Ea. 40¢ 
. ay 4 inch Ea. 45¢ 
Above frames may be used without Rings & Posts 
ROUND OR TRIANGLE RINGS & POSTS 
POLISHED BRASS Each 20¢ 
Round | l! inside Diam. Triangle 1’’ inside. 
5 heauved for each frame) 
Have Pcie Money—Enjoy A Fascinating Hobby 
Send for FREE CATALOG 


THE [YRS TTI) corPoRATION 


707 Fenimore Road, Dept. E, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 





























LANE 
LOOMS 


HAYDENVILLE, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


4 harness 36’ 


Manufacturers of the 


PURRINGTON FOLDING LOOM 
NEW SPRING JACK ACTION ASSURES 


¢ Light and untiring treadling 
¢ Bronson and lace weaves with perfect shed 
¢ No castle ropes to stretch or adjust 


General Agents 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 
129 South St., Dept. A2, Boston 11, Massachusetts 


Write us for information concerning all types and sizes 





Weaving Center 
(Continued from page 19) 


A coarse fabric which will weave 
quickly—a_ frequent demand 
when the weaver wishes to com- 
plete a project this week instead 
of sometime next winter. 

To meet these conditions, the yarn 
selected was Royarn, from Robinson 
Yarn Company, 100 per cent orlon, 
size 4/2. One of the new man-made 
fibers seemed parttcularly appropri- 
ate for this furniture, and we were 
influenced by the unusual strength 
and durability of the Royarn and by 
its fine color range. As our color 
scheme we used the brilliant red and 
purple fuchsias which grow on the 
patio just outside the main weaving 
studio door and selected love apple 
red as the main color, with red cur- 
rant and Yale blue. Sampling was 
done to determine the technique, color 
arrangement, and warp setting, and 
lead to the following conclusions : 

Technique: 4-harness twill thread- 
ed 1, 2, 3, 4, repeated throughout ; 

-Warp color arrangement: 4 ends 
love apple red, 2 ends red currant, 2 
ends Yale blue, 2 ends red currant, 
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repeated throughout ; 

Warp set: 18 ends per inch, sleyed 
2, 1, alternately in a 12-dent reed; 

Tie-up: The standard balanced 
twill tie-up (1-2, 2-3, 3-4, 4-1): 

Treadling order: Treadles 1, 2, 3, 
4, repeated throughout ; 

Weft placement: Exact balance 
throughout, 18 shots per inch; 

Weft color arrangement: 4+ shots 
love apple red, 2 shots red currant, 2 
shots love apple red, 2 shots red cur- 
rant, repeated throughout. 

The yardage requirements were 
for four round stools, and the seat 
and back coverings for the occasional 
chair. Each round stool can be cover- 
ed with a 19-inch diameter circle of 
fabric, and the chair with a piece 19 
x 40 inches, giving a total of 116 
inches or 314 yards. Allowing three- 
fourths yard for warp waste and 
take-up, four yards of warp would 
serve the project, but an extra yard 
for safety or for using in some other 
manner is wise, so a 5-yard warp was 
planned, 20 inches wide which allow- 
ed one inch for narrowing. Thus we 
require 20 (inches wide), times 18 
(ends per inch), or 360 warp ends, 
times 5 (vards warp length) or 1800 





yards of yarn for the warp. Double 
this to include weft and waste allow- 
ance which is greater when several 
colors are used than with a single 
color. Since 4/2 Royarn has 1550 
yards per pound, two and a_ half 
pounds would suffice for a_single- 
color design, but three pounds must 
be ordered to cover the color situa- 
tion. The order was: one and a half 
pounds love apple red, one pound red 
currant, and a half pound Yale blue. 

The warp was wound very quickly 
from ten spools, following the semi- 
sectional method on the 2-yard reel. 
The small loom was placed in front of 
the warp reel and the warp simply 
transferred from the large reel to the 
varp beam, an operation which takes 
one person only a few minutes. Weav- 
ing progressed very rapidly, and in 
short order the entire warp was 
woven and ready to cut off for the 
upholstering job. We used no pro- 
cessing of the woven material, not 
even pressing. 

The first step in the upholstering 
was padding the seats and the chair 
back. This should be with 1-inch foam 
rubber. In this case we could not buy 
the foam rubber locally by the yard, 
so we purchased a_ half-inch foam 
rubber mattress pad and used two 
thicknesses. The seats were outlined 
on the foam rubber, which was then 
cut and cemented to the seats with 
plastic glue from the hardware store. 
The edges were beveled slightly by 
cutting around each with the scissors 
held at a 45 degree angle. For the 
round seats we then made slip covers 
rather than tacking the material into 
place, so they could be removed for 
washing. 

Outline a 19 inch diameter circle 
with chalk on the material, and ma- 
chine stitch around this line three 
times before cutting, as the fabric 
frays badly. Sew a casing of bias tape 
around the circle and run a strong 
elastic through this. If the elastic is 
pulled tightly enough, the covers fit 
perfectly, without a wrinkle at the 
edges, as shown in the photographs 
The chair upholstery was tacked into 
place before the chair seat and back 
were affixed to the wrought-iron 
frame. A piece 19 by 22 inches, with 
the corners rounded, covered the seat. 
Both sides were tacked first, along 
the selvage, then the back, then the 
front. Each corner was tacked by 
starting at the center and working on 
each side alternately, allowing care- 
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WEAVING SERVICE | SILK WOOL RAYON LINEN COTTON 


SCOTCH Weaving wools, Botany. 
ENGLISH ‘nubby’ tweed, wool. 
IRISH linens for warp & weft. 
FRENCH fast-colored linens. 


Cottons—boucles—metallics yarns. 


NILUS LECLERC Looms 


Send 35c in COIN, please, for set of FIVE 
price lists with ACTUAL THREADS at- 
tached. 

Dorothy Rankine, Consultant 


SEARLE FARM HOME WEAVING 
SERVICE 
318 Grain Exchange, WINNIPEG, Canada 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 








NOVELTY YARNS 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp 
—22 colors on ¥2 Ib. tubes. 


2/20 Weaving Worsted— 
36 Beautiful Colors on 2 
Oz. tubes. 


We have a complete assortment of yarns for home and commercial weaving. 


(Write for free samples) 


CONTESSA YARNS 


Dept. C, Ridgefield, Connecticut 





FURNITURE 


@ Distinctive contemporary furni- 
ture that you can build, weave the 
upholstery and finish yourself .. . 
You'll save 50% or more by using 
our metal legs, frames and parts. 


Write for Design Bulletin RS-52 
PHILLIPS FURNITURE CO. 


East Peoria, Illinois 





fully adjusted excess material be- 
tween tacks. For the back, the ma- 
terial was tacked along the front of 
the under edge, then brought up 
around the back and down over the 
front, the edge folded under and 
tacked along the under edge with a 
row of brass upholstery nails. Excess 
material was cut from the sides so 
there would be no unsightly bumps, 
mitered under, and the row of up- 
holstery nails extended up the sides. 
The material should be smoothed 
over the padding, but not pulled tight- 
ly enough to distort the form of the 
foam rubber. The nature of the orlon 
yarn and the characteristics of the 
balanced twill weave impart an elas- 
ticity to the fabric which permits all 
curves and corners to turn smoothly. 
The final job looks neat and pro- 
fessional. The upholstering was so 
easy that we expect to try further 
pieces. 

Detailed lists of the equipment and 
furnishings shown here will be fur- 
nished on request to The Shuttle 
Craft Guild, Kelseyville, California. 





Mrs. Tidball is the director of the 
Shuttle Craft Guild, Kelseyville, Cali- 
fornia. She publishes the Shuttle 
Craft Bulletin and is the author of sev- 
eral books on different aspects of 
weaving. An article on double warp 
fabrics from her looms appeared in the 
Fall, 1954, issue of Handweaver & 
Craftsman. 
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Clarke Blinds 


(Continued from page 17) 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New York 
also are from the Clarke Studio. 

The use of handwoven blinds is 
proving to be, not a passing fad, but 
a permanent feature of modern in- 
terior design. One element in their 
popularity is the lower cost of this 
movable room divider. Another is the 
convenience—a large area such as a 
hotel ballroom can be made quickly 
into a series of smaller rooms, of the 
exact size to take care of different 
groups of people. 

The Clarke Studio is now housed 
in several large surplus army build- 
ings. One definite advantage of this 
kind of construction is that warps 
can be stretched the whole length of 
the building if necessary. Much ac- 
cessory equipment such as twisters 
and bobbin winders has been built 
from parts of wrecked machinery. 
The studio now has 13 looms of its 
own construction for weaving blinds 
and ten for placemats and napkins. 
There is also a Macomber 10-harness 
fly shuttle loom for pattern weaving. 
One fly shuttle loom and a 90-inch 
4-harness double operated loom from 
LeClere are used for fabrics. Many 
inlaid fabrics can of course be woven 
on the 2-harness 
blinds. 

The trailer showroom now has been 
retired because its use became unnec- 
essary. Outlets through decorators 
and other agents have been establish- 
ed, as a result of the country-wide 
showings of the blinds, place mats, 
and fabrics. But before that happened 
Mr. Clarke had traveled 32,000 miles 
and covered all states east of the 
Rockies except six. He also made one 
sales trip to the west coast and took 
his exhibition to the annual conven- 
tion of the American Institute of 
Decorators in Chicago in 1954. 
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Let HAMMETT?’S free 
LOOM CATALOG 


be your guide! 


Brings you up to date 
on the latest in fine 
weaving equipment and 
materials. 


Our Catalog illustrates, 
describes and prices 
foot-treadle and _ table- 
model looms, with all 
loom parts and acces- 
sories. 

Materials for hand 
weaving. Books of in- 
structions also listed. 


Write Today for 
Your Free Copy! 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
—suppliers since 1863 
268 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 











CAREFULLY SELECTED 
NATURAL AND DYED YARNS 


including metallics, nylon, wool, cellophane and 
many others, in a limited number of 5, 10 AND 
25 LB. PACKAGES, are being made available to 
handweavers by producer of top — up- 
holstery, drapery, and table linens. State whether 
sunfast or washfast colors are preferred. You 
will be most satisfied with the superior quality 
of these yarns. 


Prices: $ 5.00 for 5 Ibs. 
$ 9.00 for 10 Ibs. 
$20.00 for 25 Ibs. 

SPECIAL: $40.00 for 75 Ibs. 


All shipped prepaid in the USA 


MOD-WEAVE, INC. 


P.O. Box 305 Fair Lawn, New Jersey 
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For the first time 
a book that emphasizes creative design 


CONTEMPORARY HANDWEAVING 


by RUTH OVERMAN 
and LULA SMITH 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Our Weaving Heritage Processes of Weaving 

S e 5 
Tools and Accessories Finishing Techniques 
Fabric Materials Fabric Structure 
An Approach to Design Solving Your Problems 
Making the Warp Evaluation 


Preparing the Loom 


For all weavers—beginners, teachers, professionals. In- 
spires you to create fabrics of individuality and distinc- 
tiveness ... fabrics that correspond to personal tastes and 
present-day environments. The book is based on the use 
of the 4-harness loom and all the parts of the loom and 
the manual operations are carefully and thoroughly ex- 
plained. Each operation is illustrated and presented in an 


easily understood step-by-step progression. 


180 large pages ° 140 illustrations ® luxurious binding $7.50 


Order direct from 


THE IOWA STATE COLLEGE PRESS 


Press Building 


Ames, Iowa 





® Hundreds of illustrations! Complete, step-by-step 
instructions! Here's everything you need to know about how to 
weave, looms and loom parts, weaving preparation and weaving 
procedure, natural and synthetic fibers, yarns, all varieties of 
weaves, all phases of fabric design . . . even a full listing of all 
major sources of weavers’ supplies! There’s never been a book 
so filled with real help, dependable know-how, and imaginative 
tested ideas for home-weavers, students, or professionals. 

But don’t take our word for it. Try this book, use this book 
yourself without risking a penny. The low, low price is only 
$2.95, but... send no money now! If not completely de- 
lighted, simply return book and owe nothing. Otherwise pay 
only $2.95 plus few cents postage. 

Order from Crown Pusuisuers, Dept. A88, 419 4th Ave., 
N. Y. 16. Save postage charges by remitting now. Refund guar- 
anteed, of course. 











THE 
NEW 
“NILUS”’ 





Features ahead of the 
others! 


Rising shed. Four harness. Pushing 
action. Only 43” high. Light in op- 
eration. Gives perfect shed. New 
easier threading action. 1200 hed- 
dies, 1 reed, 2 shuttles, drawing 
hook. And all other necessaries. 





Price: $150.75 F.0.B. New York 


LECLERC 


NILUS LECLERC INC. 
L'ISLETVILLE QUE. 


CANADA 





i. Horizontal warping 
mill. 








Transfers warp direct- 
ly on loom. Very fast 
action. 


Write for details. 
We help with easy 


shipping instructions 
anywhere. 





Send for free litera- 
L’ISLETVILLE 6, P. Q. CANADA ture and agent's list. 
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WEAVER’S BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed in the following pages are those Handweaver & 
Craftsman believes will be of value to weavers both in their own craft and 
in related fields which are of importance to them. Many of the reference 
books could ‘be profitably purchased for guild libraries. 


Designing 

From Britain comes this very com- 
prehensive textbook “for the textile 
design student training to work for in- 
dustry and for all handweavers who 
wish to design their own fabrics.” The 
author, Mary Kirby, has a rich back- 
ground in beth the academic and the 
industrial fields. When 
fabric suggests first weaving a 
feeler and warns us of the necessity of 


planning a 
she 


patience when designing. The decora- 
tive as well as the functional aspects 1s 
to be considered and the designer must 
know the ultimate purpose of the 
fabric. Texture should be developed on 
the loom and “shuttle throwing does 
not constitute design.”” Choice of the 
warp yarn is discussed and a rule of 
thumb given for determining the ends 
to the inch. After a suitable draft has 
been chosen and the other preliminary 
problems solved the author suggests 
you “start to enjoy vourself’’—she evi- 
dently does. The reading of printed 
instructions, making the most of a 
plain weave, color and weave effects, 
the essentiality of keeping records and 
the proper finishing of your material 
are discussed in detail. The character 
istics of British worsted 
fabrics are explained by text and with 
photographs. The possibilities of 4, 5, 
& and 16 harness looms and the double 


tweeds and 


warp beam are considered. The pro- 
cedure the 
Jacquard loom is given and the author 
us that 
simple that any intelligent weaver need 


when designing — for 


assures its mechanism is so 
only see one in action to understand its 
operation. The book is enriched with 
a wealth of drafts and photographs of 
fabrics reproduced approximately 
actual size. The author hopes the book 
will be a point of departure for per- 
sonal experiment and reminds us that 
experiment is the best way to solve 
any weaving problem. The work of the 
author has been shown in many of the 
important exhibitions in Britain and 
she is now in charge of the Weaving 
Department of the London County 
Council School of Arts & Crafts. She 
also designs for power loom weaving. 
Several years ago Miss Kirby visited 
this country. 

Designing on the Loom by Mary 


Fall 1955 


Kirby. How to do it series number 
57. Studio Publications, New York 
16. 7 by 10, 96 pages, 42 plates, 37 
diagrams. $5.00. Available at Craft 
& Hobby Book Service, Monterey, 
California. 


American History 

This picture book of America 
through the past three centuries is a 
photographic tour of the 48 states. It 
touches many places of which you may 
not have heard as well as those better 
known, such as Deerfield Village, The 
Old Slater Mill, Fraunces Tavern, In- 
dependence Hall, Winterthur, Mount 
Vernon, Williamsburg, The Alamo 
and Sutters Fort. The several hundred 
well reproduced photographs of places 
“symbolize our heritage from bygone 
days” and present a “National Direc- 
tory of Historic Preservations.”” The 
which 
panies each one definitely adds to its 
interest. In every case information is 
given as to how to reach the place, 
when it 1s open and the admission. The 


warm personal text accom- 


author is a scion of a famous family 
and for thirty years has been a well 
known writer and lecturer. 

The Living Past of America—A 
Pictorial Treasury of our Historic 
Houses & Villages that have been 
Preserved & Restored by Corneli- 
us Vanderbilt. Crown Publishers, 
New York 16. 81% by 11, 234 pages, 


illustrated. $5.95. 


Handcraft 

Charles Branford of 
published a handbook which 
should be of especial interest to all 
craftsmen 


Soston has re 
cently 
desirous of selling their 
wares. After some pertinent remarks 
on what to make, selling techniques, 
keeping stock, pricing, advertising and 
packaging, there are listed according 
to states where to sell, sources of sup- 
ply, craft fairs and craft organizations. 
The advice is based on experience and 
the lists have been compiled from 
questionnaires. 

Selling Handcraft for Profit—A 
directory for skilled craftsmen 
who have products to sell by Agnes 
Baumann. Charles T. Branford, 
Boston 16. 5 by 8, 71 pages, $1.50. 








Pack Your Leisure 
with 


Profit & Pleasure 
by Corinne Updegraff Wells 





Here Are Scores of Ideas 


and where-to-find-it information 
for retired people and_ those 
about to retire on everything 
from handweaving, hooked rugs, 
block printing and textile deco- 
ration, to mushroom growing. 
Many of these suggestions will 
help you earn extra income if 
needed. 


Only $3.95 at any bookstore or from 














Dept. TD, Prentice-Hall, Ine.. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
200 






exciting 
new ways YD 

PICK-UP }} 
NEEDLEWORK 


By MARGUERITE KOHL and FREDERICA YOUNG. 


to enjoy 





\\ 





This book shows you how to make 200 beautiful 
articles in your spare moments — while watching 
TV, playing cards, visiting, traveling, etc. It 
is the ONLY book that contains detailed in- 
structions for sewing or knitting so many 
articles that are small enough for you to work 
in your lap. 186 line drawings make every step 
so easy to follow. Here are gifts you can make 
for everybody from the new baby to Grandpa, 
gifts for Christmas, weddings, anniversaries, 
fund-raising donations for church, school and 
club. Beginner or expert, here is the book that 
shows you how to make attractive articles that 
sell on sight. Both for pleasure and profit you 
need PICK-UP NEEDLEWORK. Order NOW! 


DAVID McKAY CO., Inc. 
55 5th Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
Please send me PICK-UP NEEDLEWORK. | 


enclose | | check; [| money order for $4.50 
Name 

Address 

City Zone .. State ... 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! If not satis- 
fied return book within 10 days and your 
money will be promptly refunded. 
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MARGUERITE P. DAVISON, BOX 299, 


A HANDWEAVER'S 


SOURCE BOOK 


MARGUERITE P. DAVISON, Editor 


A valuable source of historic weaving patterns 
for the four harness handloom. 

CAREFULLY SELECTED FROM THE ALLEN COL- 
LECTION OF ORIGINAL DRAFTS IN OVERSHOT. 


Easy to Understand — Easy to Weave 


Size 83% x 1034 — 224 Patterns — 240 Pages 
Cloth with Gold Stamping, Price $12.00 with 16¢ Postage. 
SWARTHMORE, PA. (CASH WITH ORDERS) 


Publisher of A HANDWEAVER’S PATTERN BOOK—$7.50 pilus 16¢ postage 
WEAVE YOUR OWN TWEEDS—$4.00 plus 8¢ postage 





NEW PICTURE METHOD 
IMPROVES WEAVING SKILLS 


Charts make dyeing easy 


LEARN NEW WEAVES RAPIDLY with the help 
of this easy-to-follow picture method. Sixty-eight 
drawings and photographs in “HANDLOOM 
WEAVING” by Lili Blumenau and F. J. Christo- 
pher show how to set up different types of looms, 
choose materials, estimate quantities needed, 
weave tapestry, patterns, twills, and work with 
nylon, rayon, wool, cotton, and other fabrics. 
Full up-to-date text makes this book the next 
best thing to an actual instructor. Special section 
on_ making your own dyes, with four full-page 
charts. Send only 65¢ (plus 10¢ postage) for 
your 128-page copy (complete with sources-of- 
supply) to Dover Pubns., Dept. 38, 920 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 10. Money back in 10 days if not 
delighted. TEACHERS: WRITE FOR SPECIAL 
PRICES ON QUANTITY ORDERS. 





Send for list of 
300 PROJECT LEAFLETS 
in Folio only 5¢ each 
SHUTTLE SERVICE MAGAZINE 
with Cloth samples 
RESIDENTIAL STUDIO 
Fall Term: Sept. 1-Dec. | 
Creative Crafts, East Berlin, Pa. 





“TABBY and TWILL—Wool and Worsted” 
—15 nee in a weaving of ——s 
appare!l—. swatches—yarn samples— 
canvas back ring binder—Price $10.00 
(In California plus sales tax) 


ERMELEN STUDIOS 
P. O. Box 1926 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, California 


LOOM MUSIC 


10 issues a year, to teach, guide and arouse your 
interest. You’re tuned in on weaving with every 
copy. 





$4.50 per year; sample copy 50¢ 


Mrs. E. M. Henderson, 20 Ritz Apts., Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Mrs. R. B. Sandin, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 


“DESIGNING ON THE LOOM" 
By Mary Kirby $5.00 


AT LAST! A new illustrated book by a famous 
MODERN British weaver and designer. 


Mail your order to: 


CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 
COAST ROUTE, MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 


Send For Free Weaving Book Catalog 








HANDWEAVERS’ REFERENCE 
to articles on weaving, compiled from 
many sources, cross-indexed, 94 pages, by 
Mary E Black, author of Key to Weaving. 
$3.25 postpaid. Order from 
MARY E. BLACK 
Box 14, Bedford, Nova Scotia, Canada 
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Weaving Fundamentals 

Mrs. Harriet Tidball has written 
“straight from the loom” a 10 lesson 
handweaving manual. The subjects 
covered include preparatory study 
material, the loom and its accessories, 
which should be “only the best,” 
yarns and their possible sources, the 
weaving vocabulary, color and design, 
in which the author prefers the back- 
ground of “a broad cultural outlook” 
to a mere “ability to paint pictures.” 
Some very sound advice is given on 
color and design. Some _ possible 
projects are suggested and the 
mechanics of weaving—‘“ways and 
means of handling the tools and ma- 
terials’ —are discussed with 14 pro- 
gressive tipped on photographic illus- 
trations of each step in her preferred 
“one-person” method of warping. 
The fallacy of following today the 
Colonial patterns is pointed out and 
the author stresses the fact that 
‘“Handweaving has now passed its re- 
vival period and is a recognized, im- 
portant part of the arts” and that the 
weaver must learn to use his tools 
appropriately. The book closes with 
a 14 page Swedish-English weaving 
glossary. The author is a well-known 
weaver and teacher and is director of 
the Shuttle Craft Guild and she hopes 
the book will “fill a gap” in hand- 
weaving literature. 
Foundations for Handweavers by 
Harriet Tidball. The Shuttle 
Craft Guild, Kelseyville, Califor- 
nia. 8Y, by 11", 82 pages, 18 illus- 
trations. Paper. $7.50. 
Dictionaries 

Two modern and revised diction- 
aries have recently been published by 
David McKay which are of especial 
interest to weavers using Swedish and 
German weaving books. Although of 
convenient size, both well printed dic- 
tionaries are sufficiently comprehen- 








sive to include the required technical 
words. The Swedish-English diction- 
ary has been compiled under the su- 
pervision of the well-known Swedish 


publishing house of Bonnier. The 
German-English dictionary includes 
some remarks on German pronuncia- 
tion and extensive tables of German 
irregular verbs. 

McKay Modern English-Swed- 
ish & Swedish-English Dictionary. 
5 by 7, 220 pages. $3.50. 

McKay Modern English-Ger- 


man & German-English Diction- 


‘ary. 5 by 7, 513 pages. $3.00. 


David McKay, New York 3. 





TWO-HARNESS 
TABLE LOOMS 





produced by Harriette J. Brown author 
of Handweaving for Pleasure & Profit 


Built for your weaving ease and con- 
venience. Easily portable and especially 
ideal for teachers and therapists. Sturdily 
constructed of maple or walnut and 
come in a smooth, natural finish. Com- 
plete with reed (18 dents per inch); 
linen cord heddles; 2 flat shuttles; 1 shed 
stick; 2 leash sticks; and 2 apron sticks. 
Left hand adjustments are made on 
request. 

14” weaving space—$25 plus postage 

21” weaving space—$32 plus express 
charge (shipping weights—approx. 17 
and 25 lbs.) 

Indicate kind of wood preferred 


Send for descriptive brochure and or- 
der form or order now from: 


. 5 —_— 
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P.O. Box 334 Lancaster New Hampshire 





CRAFT STUDENTS 
League of the YWCA- 24th Year 


Sculpture 

Ceramics Jeweiry Bookbinding 

Painting Silversmithing Cabinet-making 
Metalwork 

Men, Women, Day, Evening. Catalog HC. 


140 West 22nd St., N.Y.C. CH 3-5747 





Weaving Classes 


Four to Ten 
Harness Weaves 
Drafting and Color Study 
Kate Van Cleve 
14 Marshal St Brookline 46, Mass. 
Longwood 6-5615 
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Antiques 

This concise dictionary of British 
and American antique terms is for 
the collector and the enthusiast. The 
pocket handbook is divided into 12 
sections which include clocks, enam- 
els, furniture, glass, pewter, pottery 
and silver. The alphabetical listings 
of the defined terms are pointed up 
by 200 small line drawings. The 
author was previously editor of the 
sritish Connoisseur. 

Antiques A to Z. A handbook 
for Collectors by Edward Wen- 
ham. Thomas Y. Crowell, New 
York 16. 5 by 7, 159 pages, illus- 
trated. $3.50. 


®ld Aampshire 


for HAND WEAVING 
HAND KNITTING 
RUG HOOKING 


Special prices on 20 Ibs. and over quoted on 
request. 





YARNS 


Send for a sample folder. 


Special attention is given to institutions and 
schools for arts, crafts and therapy programs. 


All orders shipped upon receipt. 





Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 
Department J. 


Concord New Hampshire 


BOOKS ON WEAVING 


From All Countries 





Send us your name for our mailing list 


MUSEUM BOOKS, INC. 


48 E. 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 





HANDLOOM PLANS 


Build your own 4H-6T 36” floor loom from 
these specifications. May be altered for other 
widths. Only simple tools needed. 


500 yd. skein White Spun Fiberglas 80¢ pp 
ROBERT FREDERIC HEARTZ EPPING, N. H. 


SWEDISH WEAVING MANUAL 
WITH COMPLETE GLOSSARY OF TERMS 


Now you can weave Swedish method. First accurate manual 
in English. Translated from famous text by Ulla Cyrus. Every 
step crystal clear. Hundreds of illustrations. Includes only 
accurate Swedish-English weaving glossary (900 terms) 
Price $5.95 


BRANFORD 
551 Boylston St. 





EDITIONS 
Boston 16, Mass. 





Special group subscription rates for 
Handweaver & Craftsman—in_ effect 
until Feb. 1, 1956—for only 15 or 
more on one check, 1 year $3.50, 2 
years $6.50. Renewals included. (Extra 
postage: Canadian 50c, Pan Am. & 
foreign $1 a year). 

246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1 








MODEL 


STRUCTO 


ARTCRAFT LOOMS 


Freeport, Illinois 

4 & 8 harness in metal with 8" weaving width 
or hardwood, natural finish with 20" & 26" 
weaving width. 


Patented STRUCTO Ready Warped Spools . . 
can be used on any style loom equipped with 


STRUCTOS' Steel Warp Beam. 


Weaving Supplies 





Dyeing 

The author of this very informative 
handbook on dyeing readily admits 
that dyeing is difficult but counters 
with “Everything worth doing is dif- 
ficult.” Suggesting an open minded 
approach, she reminds us that “New 
discoveries démand of us new meth- 
ods of approach” and warns of 
ignorantly “condemning what we do 
not fully understand.” She advises 
against the blunderbuss type of pack- 
age dyes and makes suggestions on 
the minimum equipment required. Re- 
minding us that compared to the 
natural dyes “Modern dyes demand 
less labor and more thought,” she 
gives the proper pr cedure for dye- 
ing wool, cotton, linen and silk with 
both natural and synthetic dyes. The 
hook closes with a list of some 130 
wild and cultivated plants which will 
yield dye with notes on the color 
available, quantity required, fastness 
and mordant for each. There are also 
suggestions on the time for gathering, 
storing, preparation and extraction 
cf the dye. Printed in England. 
Your Yarn Dyeing—A book for 
handweavers & spinners by Elsie 
Davenport. Sylvan Press London. 
Charles Bennett Company, Pe- 
oria, Illinois. 5 by 7, 128 pages, 21 
diagrams and a color plate. $2.75. 


Italian Maiolica by Bernard 
Rackham. Pitman, New York 36. 
One hundred illustrations in black 


and white and full color accompanied 
by text of this Italian tin-glazed 
pottery. 130 pages. $6.50. 





lili blumenau 
weaving workshop 


day and evening classes 
in weaving, color & design 


53 east 9 street, n.y.c. al. 4-7363 


distributors of 
metion 


non-tarnishing metallic yarn 
15 metallic colors 
e ° 


30/2 mercerized cotton yarns 


vat dyed e fast colors 


wool yarn 


wool/mohair blend 
4500 yards per pound 


Orlon /linen yarn 


\8-lea e@ 5400 yards per pound 


please enclose 35c for samples 


agents for macomber looms 


JOSEPH D0. ACTON 


26 Lake Ave., Swedesboro, N.J 





Yarns of Distinction 


for handweavers 


Cottons 
Rayons 
Novelties 


DYED & 
UNDYED 


ft 





Tastefully selected by Miss Isabel Scott— 
clean and ready-to-use in 18 to 20 Ib. lots. 
$10.00 plus postage. 


ISABEL SCOTT FABRICS CORP. 
515 Madison Avenue New York 22 
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Weavers! 
JOIN THE PARADE 


to the finest in 
cotton, wool and synthetic 


YARNS FOR HANDWEAVING 


ESKIMO 
YARNS 


America’s Top 


Yarn Value 





@ Over 1000 colors, 
shades and items to 
choose from. 


® Quality yarns at 
discount prices. 


@ Excellent for weav- 
ing apparel fabrics and 
home furnishings. 


Special wholesale discounts for Guilds, 
Schools, Institutions & Yarn Shops 


Write today for 
FREE SAMPLE CARDS and PRICES 


ESKIMO YARN CO. 


Dept. HW 368 Grand St., New York, N. Y. 








NEW 


CARPET FRINGE 


on rolls 
Two inches wide—Assortment of colors — 
Beige, Rose, Wine, Grey, Green, Maize 


Exceptionally priced at just 38¢ lb. (Minimum 
order — 25 pounds) 


UPHOLSTERY, NYLON & TICKING 
STRIPS FOR HANDWEAVING 


Write for samples and prices 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


181 Chestnut Street, Newark |, New Jersey 
“One of the largest waste dealer in the East’ 





SPLIT BAMBOO STRIPS 


Split bamboo strips and wooden slats available in 
%” and %” widths; also 1/16” and 1/8” round 
reeds. Palm leaf braids aiso available. Write 
direct for sizes required, samples and prices. 


KNITWOOD SHADE & SCREEN CO. 
Dept. D, 80 Water St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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6th annual traveling exhibit by 
robin & russ handweavers 

available as of january 15, 1956 
bookings now being accepted. 

for further information, write to: 
robin & russ handweavers 

632 santa barbara street, 

santa barbara, california 





(Continued from page 13) 


sands, will close a country-wide tour 
of department stores. The weaving 
center gives employment to 
than 50 mostly displaced 
Eastern Europeans. At the end of the 
tour, the exhibition will be available 


more 
people, 


to craft centers, schools and other in- 
terested groups. R. Ek. Clements of 
Freeport, New York, also operates a 
handweaving center in Guatemala, 
employing more than 300. In the near 
future he will build a craft center on 
Long Island which will provide op- 
portunity for research, employment 
for skilled weavers and other crafts- 
men, and sales. For information write 
R. E. Clements, Box, 211, Freeport, 


New York. 


Leisure 

This is a book of suggestions on 
how to pleasantly and profitably em- 
ploy the over 2,000 leisure hours 
which the author figures the average 
person has every year. It is not “a 
mere book of hobbies.” It is cram- 
med with ideas for anyone who in the 
near future is planning to retire and 
each venture is briefly outlined with 
the necessary magazines and books 
listed. Possible sources of supply for 
materials are 
author stresses the surprising amount 
of time which can be made available 
and the hundreds of suggested pur- 


tools and 


given. The 


suits are grouped under such general 
headings as arts & crafts, (weaving 
tops the list as a craft whose possi- 
bilities are limited by the 
weaver's skill and ambition) photo- 
graphy, part time projects, garden- 
ing projects, personal services, with 
needle & thread, kitchen arts, animal 


only 


care, repairs and wood craftsmanship. 
The advantages of starting your busi- 
ness on a shoestring are given and 
the book closes with some very st und 
advice and sources of further intor- 
mation on specific subjects including 
many low priced bulletins available 
from the government. 

Profit 


Pack Your Leisure with 


and Pleasure by Corinne Wells. 


Prentice-Hall, New York 11. 5% 
by 8, 367 pages. $3.95. 





The Key to "SIMPLEFIED” 
HAND WEAVING 





COMPLETE UNIT for Schools, 


Beginning Weavers, Sample Design 


@ LOOM. 16”, four harness jack type; 1” 
sectional beam; 8” steel heddles; lock 
hooks; all maple; a perfectly engineered 
table loom. PRICE 52.50 


@ SPEED-WARP. Puts warp on a sectional 
beam; quick and easy; has 40 self-wind- 
ing spools; will use 40 2-oz. tubes or 20 
8-oz. tubes, or combination. PRICE 34.00 


@ BOB-O-COUNT. Winds spools and bobbins; 


counts yardage; all electric. PRICE 26.50 
@ SKEIN REEL—COMPACT 10.00 
@ STICK SHUTTLES (two) 1.00 


COMPLETE UNIT 124.00 
Shipping Wgt. 100 Ibs. 


WRITE FOR OUR LOOM CATALOG 











ine Tools for Hand Weawng 

















@a| LOOMS - SHUTTLES 
Speed-Warp 
Bob-O-Count” 
MADE , 
WORSTED YARNS 
For Hand Weaving 








Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 
Samples sent on request 
D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - 5th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Pattern and Structure in Handwoven Fabrics, F 4 
New Design for Place Mats, I 28 
Grae, Imaginative Teacher, Ida Dean (Bryan), Sp 16 


Granberg, Carol—Sectional Warping Simplified, W 49 
Gubser, Elsie H. 


Handweaver &s Craftsman Four Weaving vi ag 49 


Tricks of the Trade, F 


Guilds 
\nderson, Betty—Prescription—W eaving, W 24 California Handweavers’ Third Annual Conference, F 30 
\prons Become Interesting Hobby (Sophia Cornelison), W 50 Connecticut Weavers Guild, W 36 
Arnold, Ruth, Su 53—Weaving Damask, Su 4 Contemporary Handweavers of Texas, F 35 
sanff School of Fine Arts, Sp 21 Directory, Sp 40, Su 60, F 34 
Black, Mary E—The Nova Scotia Tartan, Sp 26 Fort Wayne, Ind., Shuttle Craft, Sp 14 
Blind to Weave, Teaching the (Bradford), W 26 Genesee Weavers, (Rochester, N. Y.) (Aina Ringler), F 
Bourgeois, C. S. (Peggy Ives Fabrics), Sp 28 Homespun Weaving Guild (Louisville, Ky.), Sp 14 
Bradtord, Eileen, W 42—Teaching the Blind to Weave, W 26 Inland Empire, Weavers Guild of (Spokane, Wash.), 
Brennan, Harold J.—Craft Arts in Education, Part I, W 12; (Cain), F 26 
Part II, Sp 15 Lincoln, Neb., Weavers Guild, Sp 39, F 35 
Brigham, Mrs. Clara Rust, W 51 London, Canada, District Weavers, Su 39 
Brooks, Marguerite G.—Fringes from Warp Ends, W 46 Madison, Wisc., Weavers Guild, Sp 14 
Brown, Designs a New Loom, Harriette J., W 63 Northwest Arkansas Weavers Guild, Sp 41 
Bryan, Dorothy Ontario Canada, Weavers’, Guilds First Conference (Carrie 
-A\ Handweaver Plans an Interior, W 8 Oliphant), Su 12 
—Ida Dean Grae, Imaginative Teacher, Sp 16 Philadelphia Weavers Guild, Sp 41 
-The Ahrens Looms, Su 28 Portland, Ore., Guild’s Yarn Shop, Su 55 
A Continuation School Program, F 23 Potomac Craftsmen (Doris M. Cochran), Sp 48 
California State-wide Conference, F 30 Rocky Mountain Weavers (Colo.), Sp 14 
Clark, Eleanor W. St. Louis, Mo. Handweavers (Edith B. Varney), Sp 50 
-Weaving Seminar in Massachusetts, F 9 South Florida Handwéavers, F 44 
Clarke Studio, Grace Richey, F 14 Southern California Handweavers Guild (Effielee E. Brown- 
Classes in Weaving, Summer (not listed elsewhere) Sp 18 ell), Sp 30 
Clements Weaving Centers, R. E., F 13 Tabby Weavers’ Periodical Pool (Buffalo, N. Y.), Su 31 
Collacott, Margaret L.—Textile Arts Club of Cleveland, Ohio, Twin City Weavers Guild (Minn.), W 41 
Su 25 Wisconsin Federation of Handweavers, Sp 52 
Colorful Blinds and Fabrics from Texas, F 14 Handweaver Plans an Interior (Bryan), W 8 
Condit, Joan—Weaving with Linen, Su 46 Hardin, Noma—lInternational Textile Exhibition, W 28 
Continuation School Program, A (Bryan), F 23 Harris, Glenna A. (Continuation School), F 23 
Coordinated Fabrics, California, W 52 Hatch, David Porter 
Damask, Inga Werther, Irene Beaudin, Su 24 Mexico, Land of Weavers, Part I, Sp 10; Part II, Su 13 
Damask Designs, Small (Pennington), Su 54 Hausner, Walter, Su 23 
Damask Weaving, Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Ahrens (Bryan), Su 28 Characteristics of Man-made Yarns (fabrics), Su 19 
Damask Weaving (Ruth Arnold), Su 4 Henderson, Ethel, Sp 21 
Danish Textiles, Prehistoric, (Zethraus), Sp 46 Home Weaving Center, Planning a (Tidball), F 18 
Design in Cotton (Mrs. Carlton T. Bishop), F 11 India, Textiles from, (Museum of Modern Art) Su 9 
Design in Handwoven Screens (Rossbach) Part I, W 16; Part International Textile Exhibition, The (Hardin), W 28 
II. Su 16 Iowa Student Builds Loom (Dorothy Will), F 20 
Des Moines Weavers Learn to Spin (Seeburger), W 56 Ives, Peggy. Sp 28 
Directions and Drafts Jelks, Ruth W 24 
Belts, Inkle, F 45 Kemp. Gwendoline—Weaving in Wales, Sp 24 
Christmas Swag (12-harness), F 12 Jute, Su 45 
Crackle, F 5 Kramer Fabrics. Helen. W 13 
Damask, Su 4 Leno, What is (Berta Frey). Sp 4 
Fringes from Warp Ends ( Bob-in-Board), W 46 Linen, Weaving with (Condit), Su 46 
Handbag, Su 49 Looms—see equipment 
Inkle Weave. Su 50. F 45 Man-made Yarns. Characteristics of (Hausner), Su 19 
Leno, Sp 4 Massachusetts. Weaving Seminar in (Clark), F 9 
Place Mats, huck, Su 51; Bronson, F 23: by Berta Frey, Memorial Craft Center Honors Florida Weaver, W 25 
F 28 , Metallics. Su 43 
Plain Weave, F 4 Mexico Land of Weavers (Hatch), Part I, Sp 10: Part II, Su 
Rug. Fuzzy, Su 50 13 
Screens, W 16; Su 16 Michigan Guilds Snonsor 17th National Conference. W. 31 
Snowball and Pine Tree (6-harness), F 11 National Conference of Handweavers (Osma Gallinger), W 31 
Threading and tieing F 48 Natural Fibers (Florida), W 24 
Twill, F 4 Nova Scotia s| irtan ( Rl ick) Sn 2H 
Vertical File, Sp 54 Pariseau. George E.. M D.. W 55 
Warping, F 29: sectional \\ 49 W eavet Rose ot Rhode Island VW 4 
Ehrman, Marli, W 58 Pennineten. Fred A.—Small Damask Designs. Su 54 
Emphasis on Handwoven Fabrics in the Architect's Desig Prescrintion—Weaving (Ruth Telks) (Anderson). W 24 
(Larsen Fabrics) W 20 Prize, Handweaver & Craftsman. Wool Bureau—Make it Your 
Equipment self with Wool. W 43. Sp 14 
Bob-in-Board, W 46 Purrington, Rollo, Su 4, 53 
Counter, W 49 Ramie. W 24 
fre seen Oe Ae Rial. Katherine—W eavers in Cleveland, Su 26 
— Redfield, Gail M 
Damask (Arnold Purrington ) Su 4: (Penland) Su 24: Peniiemen Gilt 6 Westies Woetetan W i 
(Ahrens) Su 28 Robin & Russ, New Shop, Su 59 
a ~ 4e . s 4? Rossbac h, Ed . 
es 0 ‘Sp 10, Su 13. — in Handwoven Screens, Part I, W 16, Part II, Su 
Stoddard, F 20 ; te 
Two harness Fable Brown, \W 63; W 4i Rug 4 SP we . , . > 
Reeds. Vertical. W 64 Rugs from the Northwest, Handmade (Jean Disney), F 42 
Warping Reel, (table) W 45; (sectional) W 49 Sandin, Mary, Sp 21 
Exhibition Calendar, appears in all issues Seeburger, Merze Marvin . 
Exhibition Circuit, appears in all issues—includes exhibitions not Des Moines Weavers Learn to Spin, W 56 
listed elsewhere Silk, Raw (Wehrlin), Sp 22 
Frey, Berta Spencer, Edith L., Sp 56 
A Unique Method of Warping, W 60 \ New Functional Inkle Loom, Sp 42 
What is Leno? Sp 4 Spinning, W 56 
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Stoddard, Mary Jane (loom), F 20 
Studies in Color and Texture through Fabric—Helen Kramer, 
W 13 
Synthetic Fibers and Yarns (Hausner), Su 19 
Thorpe, Heather G. 
—Buffalo Weavers Periodical Pool, Su 31 
—A Practical Vertical File (diagrams), Sp 54 
Tidball, Harriet—Planning a Home Weaving Center, F 18 
Tricks of the Trade (Gubser), F 29 
Tucker, Mrs. Anna Gail, W 25 
Vetter Vesta—Handweaver Plans an Interior (Bryan), W 8 
Wales, Weaving in (G. Kemp), Sp 24 
Weaver Rose of Rhode Islaiid ( Pariseau), W 4 
Weavers’ Bookshelf, appears in each issue (reviews of weaving 
books and those of related crafts). 
Weavers Shoptalk, W 41, Su 42 
Weaving Workshop, Experiences with a (Redfield), W 58 
Wehrlin, Max 
—Raw Silk for the Handweaver, Sp 22 
Zethraus, Kamma, Sp 47 
—Textiles from an ancient Danish Tomb, Sp 46 





(Continued from page 34) 
Nebraska 
Omaha Weavers Guild. William O. Nelson, 2222 South 
15th St., Omaha 9. 
New York 
Genesee Weavers. Mrs. Addison N. Ringler, 466 Weaver 
Road, Webster. 
Weavers’ Guild of Schenectady. Mrs.. Richard A. 
Mischler, R. D., Box 91, Scotia 2. 
Utah 
Mary Meigs Atwater Weavers’ Guild. Mrs. Donald H. 
Furth, 2035 Browning Ave., Salt Lake City 5. 








SELL YOUR 
USED LOOM 


with a Handweaver & Craftsman 


CLASSIFIED 


Someone wants to buy that loom you 
are no longer using, or your used shuttles, bobbin winders and other 
weaving equipment. Frequent letters from readers ask us, "Where can 
| buy a good used 4-harness loom?"'—or, ''Can you suggest someone 
who wants to sell a used inkle loom?". Classified advertisements bring 
prompt and gratifying results at but a small cost. Use the classified 
section to turn your used weaving equipment into dollars. Or, if there 
is something you want to buy, if you have surplus yarns for sale or offer 
instruction, warping or other services, let a Handweaver & Craftsman 
classified be your salesman. 


Write for a convenient classified order 
form—note rates at bottom of page. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


246 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK | OR 9-2748 










yee: 








CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 





REPEAT OF PRIVATE MAILING SPECIALS 

15 Butt Tubes of Silver Tinsel Yarn— $1.00 post- 
paid—20 to 50 teet of yarn on each tube. 

20 Butt Tubes of Natural Spun Rayon—$1.00 post- 
paid—60 to 120 feet of yarn on each tube. 

- cash — check — stamps — USPMO 

Free samples of Butt Tubes on receipt of 8¢ each 
to cover postage. 

Send your name and organization member names to 
receive special monthly mailings. 

LEE A. COHEN — 8012 Cooke Road — Elkins 
Park 17, Penna. 


Maria Mundal’s Studio. Handweaving consultant and 
teacher. Mending Small tapestries. Warping. 5413 
Fifth Ave., Brooklyn 20, N. Y. HYacinth 2-6731 
Rosepath: 300 variations, $1. Honeysuckle: 236 
variations, $1. Silver Stars miniature: 26 overshot 
techniques explained, $1. Mrs. B. Needham, Safety 
Harbor, Florida. 


refundable with first order of $5.00 or more. Mildred 
Garnett, Allied Arts Guild, Menlo Park, California. 





LEAFLETS ON MULTIPLE-HARNESS WEAVING. 
Short Blended Draft Formula; Alphabet Pattern; and 
others, $1.00 each. For descriptive list write Mrs 
Seth Johnson, 1532 Slaterville Road, Ithaca, New 
York. 

FOR SALE Handweaving establishment in New Eng- 
land. Completely equipped including 9 looms and 
accessories. Large inventory of yarn and finished goods 
Thousands of established accounts. Owner interested 
in religious career. Address inquiries to Box HF-25, 
Handweaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. 


STRUCTO Four-Harness Handloom, instruction book, 
extra supplies. Very reasonable. Mrs. E. Sos, 245 
Gunhill Rd., Bronx 67, New York OL 5-0446. 


“HEIRLOOMS FROM OLD LOOMS,” Revised, 1955- 
Colonial Coverlet Guild of America’s 416 page book 
containing photographs, coverlet designs, weaves. Ideal 
book of reference. Collector’s item. Limited edition, 
price $10.00. Order now from Mrs. Harold §. Sanke, 
5454 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


A PENELOPE PADDLE will speed up your warping, 
reduce errors, eliminate picking the cross. Clear Plexi- 
glas—5 slots, 5 eyes. Illustrated instructions by 
Martha Pollock, Weaving Instructor, University of 
California at Los Angeles. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
$2.00 to Penelope Co., 1170 Glendale Blvd., Los 
Angeles 26, California 


BARGAIN: Commercial weavers surplus yarns. Dyed 
to Decorators orders. Assorted to the pound ’rices 
upon request. Ruth C. Wilde, 2158 Balsam Ave., Los 
Angeles 25, California 


FOR SALE Two four-harness looms 34 and 36 inches 
wide. $75.00 each plus cartage. Dorothy Liebes Tex 
tiles, 305 East 63rd St., New York, N. Y 


LARGE OLD LOOM, fiy-shuttle. Weaves 72 inches 
$100.00. CHelsea 3-0135. Esther Karsner, 401 West 
2ist St., New York, N. Y 


HANDWEAVING SUPPLIES—Bamboo slats, strip 
cellophane, metallics and yarns—surplus to our needs 
at close-out prices. Send 50¢ for samples and prices 
GRACE RICHEY CLARKE STUDIO, P.0. Box 1069, 
Me Allen, Texas 


HELP WANTED—Weaver with color sense for yarns 
selection, warping and loom set up. Permanent position 
in handweaving organization with national scope. Give 
age, qualifications and salary in first letter. GRACE 
RICHEY CLARKE STUDIO, P.0. Box 1069, Me Allen, 


Texas 


FOR SALE—Fifteen year old well-established loom 
building, custom weaving and teaching business. In 
cludes home with Studio on 2 U. S. Highways. Moving 
for family reasons. 687 Rombach Ave., Wilmington, 
Ohio. 


GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING. Weave rugs at home 
for neighbors on $69.50 Union Loom. Thousands doing 
it. Booklet free. Union Looms, 6 Post St., Boonville, 
a. 


DESIGNER wishes to contact experienced handweavers 
with or without Dobby or regular looms metropolitan 
New York New Jersey area for commercial use. Give 
full details, experience, type loom. Box HF-22, Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 9-foot or wider 2-harness 
or 4-harness loom. Window Modes, Ine 196 East 
75 Street, New York 21, N 


FOR SALE Four-harness 45 inch Binder loom. Nor 
walk, Conn. Victor 7-1722 


WOODCRAFTERS—We buy what you make from 
our patterns; easy to make; no special tools needed 
send $1.00 for patterns and complete instruction 
Wm. Rice, 188 Pine, Kingston 19, N. Y 


BERNAT Fabri yarn S0¢ per skein——Weaving Afghan 
95¢ per skein (each 2 oz.) and Craftsman Rug Wool 
Ask about SPECIAL DYE LOTS. Free Samples. Prompt 
shipment. Miss Winogene B. Redding, 67 Winthrop 
Ave., Wollaston 70, Mass 


“LOOM BARGAIN! Two and Four-hamess floor looms 
45 inch reed space complete with reed, shuttle, bob 
bins, beam, automatic take up, beater control, $50.00 
F.0.B. Western Missouri, crating $12.50 Extra.’’ 
Box HF-4, Handweaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1 


“SHUTTLES-BOBBINS-REEDS! Slightly used shuttles 
1%x1% x 15, 3 bobbins $6.00. Used Reeds up 
to 45 inch length $3.50 plus postage.’’ Box HF-5, 
Handweaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1 


COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS—Yarms: Bernat’s, 
Lily’s, Salem Linems, Golden Rule, Royarn. Samples 
25¢ to one dollar. Looms and Accessories: Macomber 
Add-A-Harness, Le Clerc, Sabina and Structo. Litera 
ture on request.. 5605 West 61st St., Mission, Kansas 


COLQRADO WEAVERS—your GILMORE loom agent 
is: Henry W. Thurston, 8 South Ogden St., Denver, 
Colorado 


MATILDA LOOMS—Priced at $19.95. This light 
weight four-harness table loom with fourteen inch 
reed is extremely popular. Write John Runnels, 4 
Howard Street, Lynn, Massachusettes 


ADVERTISING IN HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN 
PAYS OFF! Ask about our advertising planning serv 
ice and send for the Free brochure, ‘‘Facts You Should 
Know About An Important New Market’’ Advertising 
Department, Handweaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES: 25c per word, 20 word minimum. 
Count 6 words for box number and address. We forward all mail received in 
answer to box numbers and submit postage bills. Full payment for advertisements 
must be received in advance with copy. Address: Classified Department: Hand- 
weaver and Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. The publisher assumes 
no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 





Handweaver & Craftsman 





Handweaver & Craftsman — Gift Subscriptions 


SAV E (All mast be on one check). include your own Subscription or Renewal! 
10 % Pteese send Hendweever & Creftemen starting with the 


BU dhaisciecighinseeelenthtasdlless <Mtiandinnitiedints PUNE Gin, tesenende 
SUED sts secieins duin-isciaty ba ltthcbseeiaabiibd Address 


City 
Zone ._... State 
New [] or Renewal (7) 
Ee ee SY) ESR MRM 
| a EE IR SSN 
City ——___.______..__.... Zone ..... State... sttush chest. 
Canedion postege 50c, Pan-Americen & Foreign postege $1.00 a year extra. 
rake chock or money urdor payable to: 
HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN © 246 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 


Handweaver and Craftsman 


[) 1 Ye. $4.00 [) 2 Yeu. $7.50 [) 3 Yr. $10.00 8§=©[] 5 You. $15.00 
Gitt reteo—First subseription $4.00, cach additions! $3.60. All on ene check. 
Conadion postage SOc, Pan-American & Foreign postage $1.80 2 year extra 

Indicate whether [“] New Subseription or [—] Renewsi 
Please send HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN sterting with the 
(Publication dates the 15th of January, April, July & October) 


shake checks of memes oter peyubbte te. 
HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN © 246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 

















WATCH THIS SPACE IN WINTER ISSUE FOR PROJECT NO. 2 





Our second project, an excitingly new and different one, is being prepared for your 


weaving pleasure. Because PROJECT NO. 2 won't be ready for several months, please 


hold your orders and inquiries and watch for its announcement in the Winter Issue of 
Handweaver & Craftsman. In the meantime, begin this series with PROJECT NO. 1 


and write for our free sample booklet. 


SHUTTLECRAFT OF R.I. P. O. BOX 917 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


WATCH THIS SPACE IN WINTER ISSUE OF HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN FOR PROJECT NO. 2° 


e WATCH THIS SPACE IN WINTER ISSUE FOR PROJECT NO. 2 
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Everything for the 
Handweaver 


_ HIGH QUALITY 
HANDWEAVING YARNS 
- AND SUPPLIES 


PROMPT 
SHIPMENTS 


Cottons Wools Linen Metallics 


Chenilles Nylkara Novelty Yarns 


Looms, including the Leclerc Folding Loom. 
Warping frames Bobbin racks and winders 


Table reels Tension boxes 
Write today for free catalog and Send $1.00 for complete color cards. This $1.00 


current price list can be applied to your next order of $10.00. 


Order all your handweaving supplies from the Handweaver’s Headquarters 


LILY MILLS CO. Dept. HWH, Shelby, N. C. 








